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PEEFACE. 



The Author of the followiog pages is deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the danger into which he 
may seem to rush, in bringing the effusions of his 
Muse before the tribunal of Public Opinion, while 
so many more highly gifted individuals are daily de- 
lighting their readers with the Voice of Song ; and 
he therefore, without deprecating fair criticism, 
thinks it proper, at the outset, to state, that the 
Volume now presented to their notice, forms but a 
small part of his studies during a lengthened re- 
tirement from the world, under circumstances the 
most adverse that can well be conceived to calm 
reflection and success in intellectual pursuits ; while, 
in so saying, he must not for one moment be thought 
capable of ingratitude towards those among whom 
his lot was cast, who did everything in their power to 
alleviate the painfulness of his situation, and with all 
of whom he hopes that he has formed the ties of firm 
and abiding friendship. It affords him, at the same 
time, the sincerest satisfaction to be able to testify 
that) sojourning so long as he did among the poor, 
the weak, the helpless, and the afflicted, he saw and 
experienced nothing that was not calculated to exalt 



Tl PREFACE. 

the character of the benevolent institutions of his 
native land, and of human nature, in his estimation. 

If any are inclined to find fault with the tone of 
melancholy which pervades his page, the Pilgrim 
would assure the objectors that the outpourings of 
his sorrow are not the emanations of a morbid imagi- 
nation, nor of a puling sentimentality, but that they 
axe the alas ! too genuine offspring of a succession of 
fatalities, difficulties, and misfortunes, sufficient to 
have permanently injured a mind, even less delicate- 
ly constituted. 

By those who have not, to some extent, been par- 
takers of similar calamities, he does not and cannot 
expect his writings to be fully appreciated ; but the 
sons and daughters of affliction are a numerous and 
wide spread family, and he is not without hope that 
among such they may meet with some bosoms in 
which the delineation of his sorrows may occasion a 
responsive and sympathetic throb. 

He may also be permitted to express a hope that 
the sorrow he attempts to pourtray, will be by his 
readers found to be a " sorrow not without hope." 
He wishes no one to sympathise with him in his 
grief, whom he does not also desire to participate 
with him in the highest and most holy of consola- 
tions. If the strings of his harp are occasionally wet 
with the tears of frail and suffering mortality, they, 
at other times, as his readers may see, evoke the tones 
that breathe and tell of the hopes of immortal joy. 



PREFACE. Vll 

It was, at one time, his intention to publish the 
Sacred Pieces separately from the Lore Songs, and 
other prodaotions of a less serioos character, bat he 
acknowledges, frankly, that he is not one of those 
who think that a belief in the doctrines of Christianity 
is inconsistent with the indulgence of the tenderest 
feelings incident to humanity, and that a moderate 
admiration and enjoyment of the fruits and flowers 
with which this lower world is graced and beautified 
are at all inconsistent with the expectations of a 
future and still sublime? state of existence. 

To the contrary, while he lives on this lovely 
earth, he intends to be henceforth as happy as may 
be, and the chance of that happiness much depends 
upon the kindness with which this attempt to please 
is received by the Public, and the result of which 
may be that he will hereafter come before them with 
his Harp strung to a happier tone. 
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SONGS. 

Ah Scotia ! why did I leave thee ? 

Ah ! why from my flocks did they take me? 

And is my father's cottage still ? . 

And would they break this woewom heart ? 

A wild rose tree had flourished apace, 

Believe them not who tell thee. Sweet, 
Boast not to me of other climes, . 

Chaunt me that pleasant lay again, 
Come tell me, sweet Julia, what ails thee ? 
Continue thou to smile on me, 

Farewell to thee, Erin, 

Farewell, sweet maid, the hour is nigh. 

Farewell, 1 had not thought those words. 

Farewell to wine. 

Fare thee well, 'twere better never. 

Farewell, ye scenes of soft delight, 

Farewell, but though ^tis hard to part, 

Fetch me my page a cup of wine. 

Forget thee ! cani e'er forget. 

Go fetch me my lute, 

Go plait a coronal of flowers. 

Go bring me the viol she gave me. 

Had I the wealth of many lands, . 
Hast thou of late seen Laura's grave ? 

I cannot strike one joyous note, 

I desire not to lie, 

I have lived, I have lingered too long, 

I have none other near me now, 

I know thou wilt forget me, 

I never shall foi^et the song, . 

I stood within the Ughted hall. 
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I sought once more my native vale, 

I shall not mention love again, 

It is not the flower of the loveliest hue. 

It is not the loss of estate that I mourn. 

It was a dream, 

I would not have the sweetest tone, 

I would not be with thee amidst. 

Oh ! disturb not her flowers. 

Oh ! had she been but fidse or proud. 

Oh ! how I wish my grave may be. 

Oh ! blame me not that I am sad. 

Oh ! think not I could plant a thorn. 

Oh ! thou art fidr, surpassing fair. 

Oh ! tell me not the links of love. 

Oh ! tell me if thou canst wherewith. 

Oh ! tell me thou wilt never leave me. 

Oh ! tell me where to meet thee love. 

Oh ! think not I can feel delight. 

Oh ! that thou wert some brilliant star. 

Once more I view the hill and dale. 

One room as in sorrow I wandered alone. 

Play me that gentle air again. 

Say but thou wilt be true to me. 

Sleep thou, my love, and I shall watch. 

She was most fair and beautiful. 

She oft-times said her heart was broken. 

Smile yet again. 

So sweet was her smile. 

Some take delight in brilliant gems. 

Stay yet awhile my charming maid. 

Sweet ladye, shed no tear for me. 

Sweetest, dearest maid believe me. 

Teach me, ladye, how to woo thee. 
The summer sun his course hath run, 
Thinkest thou, Laura, those sweet birds. 

Weep not for me, . 

What air, my sweet maid, shall I sing thee. 
When thy heart with joy elated, . 
When weary nature courts repose. 
When far away from those we love. 
When I was sad thou wert most kind, 

Ye scenes of my childhood, 
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SACRED LYRICS. 

Another year hath passed away. 

Another year, my God, is fled. 

As round their Lord his followers stood. 

Awake my harp. 

Ay ! thou didst wear a crown of thorns. 

Be merciful to me, O God ! 

Be still my heart, nor doubt his love, . 

Behold the hour at length is come, 

Cease, dark eyed maiden, cease to weep. 
Come now and let us straight ascend. 

Despair not TsraePs scattered seed. 

Fear not, oh Judah, any more, 

Hail, glorious day, auspicious mom. 
He weeps, the gentle Saviour weeps. 
How few esteem thy goodness, Lord, 
How long, O Lord, wilt thou refrain, 

I am not all alone, O Lord, 
I in all future times shall hiess, 
I have no wish, my God, to be, 
I love the Lord, because to me. 
In thee, O Lord, I put my trust, 
I shall not doubt thy goodness, Lord, 

Let not your hearts be much afraid, 
Lo ! who is this that comeih nigh ? 

Man leaves a darksome world below. 

Now hushed once more in soft repose. 

Oh ! thou who art the mourner's friend. 
Oh ! why art thou cast down my soul ? 
Oh ! thou my soul bless God the Lord, 
Oh ! thou whose providence b seen. 
Oh ! that my people to my laws. 
Oh I thou who out of Egypt took. 
Oh God ! the heathen entered have. 
Oh God ! we with our ears have heard. 

Teach me to take example, Lord, 
The grave hath given up the dead. 
The mom once more with fragrant breath. 
The grave! how solemn is the thought. 
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PILGRIM OF SORROW. 



FAREWELL TO THEE, ERIN ! 

Farkwkll to thee, Erin ! a Pilgrim of Sorrow, 

I came but to moisten thy soil with a tear, 

Yet how fondly I dreamt, that from thee I might borrow 

A moment of peace, 'tween my cradle and bier ; 

But the cloud of my destiny still hovered o'er me, 

And darkened each prospect of hope as it rose, 

From the home of my love and my country it bore me, 

A wanderer, to search all in vain for repose ! 

ITie wild bird may flee to his home o'er the billow. 

The deer from pursuit in his thickets may hide. 

The slave, though in chains, may have peace on his pillow, 

But where may the Pilgrim of Sorrow abide ? 

I shall hie to some desert where all may be sadness, 

And count o'er my griefs till remembrance shall ccas<; ; 

Ah ! dark is the sorrow and cruel the madnesS; 

We feel in outliving the wreck of our peace ! 

A heart-broken wanderer, if sorrow befell me, 
I blame not a son nor a daughter of thine, 
1 love them each one, for their story doth tell me, 
Neglected and injured, their fate hath been mine. 
Farewell to thee, Erin, the \vide circling ocean, 
Through all his domains, hath no daughter like thee, 
And while this lone heart can be touched by emotion. 
Thou shalt sadly yet fondly be thought of by me ! 



Thus mused the pilgrim, as, upon the wave, 
Whose bosom he whilom in hope had swept, 
The bark, that bore him to a distant grave, 
Receded from the strand, — alone, he wept 
His ruined fortunes and his widowed heart, 
Of all that rendered life delightful stript ; 
Doomed once again from kindred souls to part, 
With whom he ever could have converse kept, 
Ah ! why on him should Fate thus ruthless hurl his dart ! 

To him, alas ! misfortune was not new. 
She still was with him from his infant years, 
Ere yet three days the breath of life he drew, 
His cheek was wetted by a widow's tears ; 
He had no father in his youth, no eye 
To chase his sorrows or allay his fears, 
Twas his instead to note the constant sigh, 
A widow's wailings struck his infant years. 
And touched the chord twined with his hapless destiny ! 

He grew to manhood, loved, and was beloved. 
The love he profferred was returned too well. 
And just as life had somewhat joyous proved. 
Death came between and broke the enchanting spell ! 
Thereafter all he bore I may not tell, 
'Tis mine alone to give his humble lays. 
Such as thou read'st, such from his lips they fell. 
Rude was his speech, uncultivate his phrase. 
The Pilgrim was unused to touch the classic shell ! 



TO MATILDA. 

I HATE LITED, I HAVE LINGEBBD TOO LONG. 

I HAVE lived, I have lingered too long, 
All the hopes that I cherished are fled. 
And the lute, I erst tuned 'mid the throng, 
May now murmur its notes o'er the dead ! 
I lived all for love, but in vain. 
It was deep, yet it vanished as air. 
And a heart, that had joy in its train. 
Hath been left all alone with despair ! 

I have been where the bright God of day 
Plants his kiss on the Ethiop's brow, 
I have roved where he scarce sheds one ray. 
And have wandered o'er mountains of snow ; 
But the brightest of suns never will 
Shed one ray that may lessen my pain. 
And those regions of ice, could they chill 
The fever that bums in the brain ! 

I have walked with the proud and the high, 
That hath passed — yet I cannot forget, 
I have wept — now that fountain is dry. 
Could I weep it might calm my regret ! 
Yet one wish and one hope is there e'en 
In this dark weary life left for me. 
The wish that it never had been. 
The hope all may soon cease to be 1 

As the exiles of old, in their grief. 

Hung their harps on the tear-shedding bough, 

For the strains, whence they courted relief, 

Did but render more bitter their woe ; 

Thus, Matilda, for thee did I try 

To invoke my wont spirit of song, 

But my lute, like those harps, could but sigh, 

Thou hast lived, thou hast lingered too long J 



1 SOUGHT ONCE MORE MY NATIVE VALE. 

1 SOUGHT once more my native vale, 

I sat beneath the tree, 
Whose peaceful shade, in days of youth, 

Was dear to love and me ; 
I gazed upon our cottage, and 

The wood through which I roved, 
I saw them all, but all in vain 

I looked for those I loved ! 

I wandered through the mead and heard 

The milkmaid's early song, 
I sought at e'en the lighted hall. 

And mingled with the throng ; 
But through the mead, and in the hall, 

Alone, unknown I moved, 
I saw them all, but 'twas in vain 

1 sought for those I loved ! 

I went unto the old church-yard. 

And there saw many a stone. 
Whose simple records told me why 

I thus might be alone ; 
Ah, yes ! why thus I was alone 

One stone too traly proved, 
I sat me down upon it there) 

And wept for those I loved ! 



HAD I THE WEALTH OP MANY LANDS. 

Hau I the wealth of many lands, 

A palace for my home, 
I gladly would resign them all, 

With thee the world to roam ; 
With thee to go wherever gale 

Might waft, or fate decree, 
CJontent in lowly cot to dwell, 

That I might dwell with thee I 

For thee I 'd leave the festive halls. 

Where mirth and song combine. 
To charm the heart, they may not now 

Bring joy or peace to mine ; 
I would desert, without a sigh. 

The bowers once dear to me. 
And leave my cherished flowers to die, 

That I might live with thee ! 

A heart, that once had many ties. 

Now clings to thee alone. 
Each throb, each beating of its pulse. 

Each wish, are all thine own ! 
For life hath now, except thy love, 

Nor tie nor charm for me. 
And I shall be content to die. 

If I may die near thee ! 



FAREWELL, SWEET MAID! 

Farewell, sweet maid ! the hour is nigh, 

When thou and I must part, 
Had I affection to bestow, 

I would give thee my heart. 
But 1, alas ! have nothing now 

To offer unto thee, 
Except the wish, where'er thou art. 

That thou may'st happy be ! 

All, all are gone before me now, 

The beautiful, the young. 
The mother on whose widowed breast 

In infancy I hung ! 
The friend, the lover, and the bride. 

In darksome mansions be. 
And brilliant eyes are closed in death, 

Beamed sweetly once on me ! 

Aye ! all are gone, and I, who should 

Be in my summer's prime, 
Am like to some unheeded flower, 

That fades before its time. 
A wanderer from my native vale. 

And my forefather's hall, 
I am an outcast, might have been 

The brightest of Uiem all ! 

But though for me e'en hope hath fled, 

Yet do I love to see 
Such beauty, innocence, and truth. 

As I have found in thee. 
Still may thy youth in joy abound, 

No sorrow rankle there, 
Thy cheek from scalding tears be kept, 

Thy heart from burning care ! 



If fortune should to me return, 

Misfortune fall on thee, 
Think of the bard who sang this lay, 

And come, my sweet, to me. 
Farewell, dear maid ! the hour is come 

When thou and I must part; 
Had I affection to bestow, 

I would give thee my heart ! 



OH : DISTURB NOT HER FLOWERS ! 

Oh ! disturb not her flowers, I planted them there. 
And I brought them whence we did ofttimes repair, 
By mom and by even, as fondly we met 
To rejoice in our loves, and our griefs to forget. 
Ah ! little we deemed that the flowrets which gave 
Out their sweets should so soon blossom over her grave. 
Nor the dews, that each morning so gently were shed. 
Should now be as tears showered over the dead ! 

And if a warm heart or bright eye should come near. 

Deny not the boon of a sigh and a tear ; 

For the eye closed in death was once brilliant as thine, 

And that bosom's last throb of affection was mine ! 

Blow gently ye breezes, disturb not the flowers 

She loved so to tend in her once lovely bowers ; 

Be ye rather as spirits who linger and sigh 

0*er the grave of the good when no mortal is nigh ! 



FETCH ME, MY PAGE, A CUP OF WINE 

Fbtch me, my page, a cup of wine ! 
I vowed I ne'er would drink again, 
But I have seen a dame so fair, 
That by my troth I can't refrain ! 
Jove laughs, they say, at lovers' vows, 
And well, I ween, he laughed at mine ; 
Ne*er heed, my boy, let Jove laugh on, 
So thou bring me a cup of wine ! 

The sun may now forbear to shine, 
The stars to twinkle in the sky. 
For heat and light, enow for me. 
Beam from my ladye's beauteous eye ; 
The lily and the rose may cease 
To bloom, for in her charms combine. 
More beauteous hues than I can tell, 
Till I have had my cup of wine ! 

The lark, whose carollings I once 
So dearly loved, may cease to hail 
The dawn of mom, nor would I have 
The warblings of the nightingale ; 
I would not give my lady's song 
For all the musings of the Nine, 
And she shall sing to me this night, 
When I have had my cup of wine ? 



I CANNOT STRIKE ONE JOYOUS NOTE. 

I CANNOT strike one joyous note, — 

My harp hath lost its tone, 
For it, like me, hath been of late 

Neglected and alone ; 
I cannot join thee in the song, — 

My heart is full of care. 
And, when I am with thee, I feel 

No sorrow should be there ! 

Some other day, if such a d^y 

Should ever come to me, 
When grief shall cease to press my soul, 

I'll strike my heart to thee. 
In measures sweet as we were wont, 

When hope was fair and young, 
Ere yet, upon a willow bough. 

That cherished harp was hung ! 

But, now the voice of song is like 

Some tale of bygone years. 
And chords of heart and harp, are all 

Unstrung, and wet with tears ! 
Oh, no ! I cannot strike my harp 

In its accustomed tone. 
For it, like me, hath been too long 

Neglected and alone ! 



10 



WHEN THY HEART WITH JOY ELATED. 

When thy heart, with joy elated, 
Hath no fear nor sends one sigh, 
Wliile, as yet, with pleasure mated, 
Tears have not dimmed thy brilliant eye ; 
While, as yet, in life's glad morning. 
All on earth seems fair to thee. 
Brightest flowers thy path adorning, 
Then, ladye, think not thou of me ! 

When, in lighted halls thou movest, 
The gayest of a sparkling throng, 
When, amid the friends thou lovest, 
Thou listenest to the voice of song ; 
When, in lowly suit before thee. 
Suppliant lovers bend the knee. 
Forget a heart all but adored thee. 
Aye, ladye, think not then of me I 

But, when clouds and darkness round thee, 
Come in life's cold wintry day, 
When each tie to earth that bound thee 
Hath with its summer passed away ! 
When thine eye, no more delighted, 
Sheds tears where smiles were wont to be, 
When all thy hopes in life are blighted, 
Then, ladye, thou may'st think of me ! 

When no longer, lovers sighing 

Whisper vows to charm thine ear. 

When thou art lone and haply dying, 

Nor hast one friend nor lover near ; 

When the flowrets thou hast cherished. 

No longer shed their bloom for thee, 

^Vhen hope, and peace, and joy have perished. 

Then, ladye, thou may'st think of me ! 
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FAREWELL 1 I HAD NOT THOUGHT THOSE WORDS. 

Farewell ! I had not thought those words 

Should e'er from me again 
Draw forth the tribute of a sigh, 

Or cause my bosom pain ; 
But thou hast taught me I have yet 

Affection to bestow, 
A heart that may with passion beat, 

With purest ardour glow ! 

1 thought my heart was like unto 

Some lone and ruined hall. 
Wherein no forms appeared, except 

Dark shadows on the wall ! 
But thou hast taught me it may yet 

Be like some pleasant bower, 
Where many a goodly tree doth bloom. 

And many a fragrant flower 1 

I thought my harp had lost its tone. 

And that my charming lute, 
Companion of my lonely hours. 

Was now for ever mute ! 
But thou hast taught me that the muse 

I love may still be mine, 
And thine shall be the Poet's song, 

His richest offerings thine ! 
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OH ! HAD SHE BEEN BUT FALSE OR PROUD. 

Oh ! had she been but false or proud, 

I would not now repine, 
Nor grieve the cup of profferred bliss, 

Was never to be mine ; 
But no ! she was as good as fair, — 

No accent ever fell 
From her that did not breathe of faith, 

So true was Isobel ! 

I knew her in her infant years, 

I watched her in her prime ; 
And still the more I knew, the more 

My love did grow with time ; 
But now all that hath passed away, 

And broken is the spell 
That bound my heart and being with 

My charming Isobel ! 

Oh ! had it been the loss of friends. 

Or wealth, I would not mourn, 
For other friends might fill the void. 

And wealth again return ; 
But no ! a greater grief is mine, 

Than fancy's self can tell, 
For life to me is all a void 

Without my Isobel ! 
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GO ! FETCH ME MY LUTE. 

Go ! fetch me my lute, and I'll try 

If I may not drive sorrow away, 
Bid adieu to the tear and the sigh, 

And be happy at least for a day ; 
Aye, fetch me my lute and some wine, 

And ril strive as I may to forget 
All the sorrowful days have been mine, 

Or that Laura and I ever met ! 

We met in life's innocent mom. 

And plucked a fair flower from its tree, 
But its beauty hath fled, and the thorn 

Of reflection is left unto me ; 
We met, but to know the sad truth. 

The fondest of bosoms must part. 
And the love that should gladden our youth. 

Came for me but to wither my heart ! 

But why should I mingle with sorrow 

One thought of my beautiful maid, 
We are parted to-day, but to-morrow 

I may be where my Laura is laid. 
Then, fetch me my lute and I'll try 

If I may not drive sorrow away. 
Bid adieu to the tear and the sigh, 

And be happy, at least for a day ! 
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TKACH ME, LADYE, HOW TO WOO THEE. 

Track me, Ladye, how to woo thee, 

In what fashion I may strain 
To tell my love, and so to sue thee, 

That my suit may not be vain ; 
Teach me, ladye, tell me how, 
To plead my passion, speak my vow ! 

Shall I strike an ancient lyre. 

Whose notes have ofttimes told of love, 
In other days, and thus inspire 

A breast I would such pity move ; 
Tell me, ladye, may its string 
One thought to thee of pity bring l 

If lyre thou lov'st not, 1 have here 
A willing lute of pleasant tone. 

Whose sweetest notes to please thy ear, 
Flow from a heart is all thine own ; 

Touched oft by minstrels, fond as me, 

But not to ladye bright as thee ! 

Rarer lute and lyre may woo thee, 

After minstrels ply their art. 
And with blander tones pursue thee, 

Will the^ give thee all their heart ] 
Teach me, ladye, tell me how 
To plead my passion, speak my vow ! 
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WOULD NOT HAVE THE SWEETEST TONR 

I WOULD not have the sweetest tone 

Of lute, when thou art near, 
Thy voice is all the charm I wish, 

The music I would hear ; 
For, where thou art, the lute in vain 

May tempt with sweetest tone. 
The ear might list, but still the heart 

Would be with thee alone ! 
Would be alone with thee, my love, 

Would be with thee alone, 
I would not have, whiles thou art near, 

A lute of sweetest tone ! 

When far away from love and thee, 

I may invoke the tone 
Of lute, to tell me of a voice 

Far sweeter than its own ; 
A voice whose soft enchanting tones 

Shall dwell upon my ear. 
When I am far away from love, 

And thou no longer near ! 
No longer near to me, my love, 

When thou'rt no longer near, 
The echo of thy voice shall be 

As music to my ear ! 
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TO MY LUTE. 

1 HAVE NONE OTUER NEAR MK NOW. 

I 11 AVE none other near me now, 

Save thou, my lute, to solace me, 
And while the vein of song doth bide, 

I'll pour a grateful lay to thee ; 
Thou hast not been like many a one. 

Who left me when the most bereaved. 
Nor was thy voice like woman's tone, 

The sweetest when she most deceived. 

A heart that once beat high with hope, 

Hath ceased to feel its charm, and they 
Who knew me in my summer hours 

Forget me in my wintry day ; 
But thou, my lute, wort still the same, 

Whate'er my follies or my woes, 
In passion thou didst cool the flamo, 

In sorrow lull me to repose. 

When first within my ladye's bower, 

My bosom owned the magic spell. 
Thou with thy silvery tone didst breathe 

The vow my lips refused to tell ; 
And now that in that desert bower, 

Nor love nor ladye waits for me, 
To thee I pour my lay, for all 

I have of love is wrapt in thee ! 
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CHAUNT ME THAT PLEASANT LAY AGAIN. 

Chai/nt me that pleasant lay again, 

I love it passing well, 
'Twas ofttimes sung, in former days, 

By thee to Isobel ; 
Now dull and heavy is the ear 

Oft listened to that lay, 
And closed the eye, whose glance of love 

Charmed all my cares away ; 
Oh ! she was fair, as fair could be. 
And, minstrel, she was kind to thee 1 

Methinks I see her in her bower. 

That now is desolate, 
Where, if I go, it is as some 

Lone bird without a mate ; 
Nay, weep not thus, my minstrel boy, 

'Tis I who ought to weep. 
Do thou against thine own dark day. 

Thy fount of sorrow keep ; 
If thou art vexed, as I have been, 
Thou'lt need it every drop I ween ! 

I cannot weep, — the well is dry, 

Whence tears were wont to flow. 
Nor, did I weep, could tears divert 

The current of my woe ; 
In vain, sweet warbler, dost thou sing 

From out thy flowery tree. 
For when thou hast no note for her, 

Thou needst not sing to me ; 
Chaunt me that pleasant lay again, 
But weep not thus — ^it gives me pain ! 
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ONE MORN AS IN SORROW I WANDERED ALONE. 

Onb mom as in sorrow I wandered alone, 

I sought for my favourite flower, 
But vainly I sought, for the sweet bud was gone, 

That had once been the pride of my bower. 
This flower I so cherished and tended each day, 

While her sisters were slumbering around. 
To the cold midnight tempest had &llen a prey. 

And now lay but a wreck on the ground ! 

I saw, as those flowrets awoke with the day, 

How many the tears that were shed, 
O'er her that was yesterday comely as they. 

But whose beauty and lustre were fled. 
Yet, soon as the zephyrs and sunbeams came there, 

Each tear was exchanged for a smile. 
And she was now left without pity or care, 

Who was pitied and cared for erewhile ! 

Ah, thus ! I exclaimed, in life's changeable vale. 

While the thoughtless are sunk in repose, 
How many a heart doth its sorrows bewail. 

And sink like that delicate rose ? 
And thus for awhile its companions will grieve. 

And the tears of compassion will flow. 
But soon at the bidding of pleasure they leave 

The lone bosom to struggle with woe ! 
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I WOULD NOT BE WITH THEE AMIDST. 

I WOULD not be with thee amidst 

The gay and festive throng, 
I would avoid the laugh of mirth, 

And eke the voice of song ; 
But I would be with thee when thou 

Wert all alone and drear. 
And, if thou wert in grief, be there. 

To kiss away each tear ! 

I would not be with thee when joy 

Was sparkling on thy brow. 
Nor love thee only when thou wert 

As beautiful as now ! 
But I would be with thee when time 

Had brought life's wintry day, 
That thou mightst feel such love as mine 

Can never know decay ! 
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SWEET LAD YE ! SHED NO TEAR FOR ME. 

Sweet ladye ! shed no tear for me, 
I can bear all save grief from thee, 
Whose smile hath ofttimes made me glad. 
When thou hast found me lone and sad ; 
If aught could now evoke a sigh, 
'Twould be the tear that dims thine eye, 
If aught could poignant grief e^Eiace, 
'Twould be the lines thy fingers trace ; 
But I am not as I should be. 
Yet, ladye, shed no tear for me ! 

For me no more the verdant spring 

Shall hyacinths and pansies bring. 

The summer shall no more entwine, 

Around my bowers sweet eglantine, 

Nor spread, as wont, where I repose, 

The daffodilly and the rose ; 

No waving fields the autumn send. 

Nor trees 'neath golden burthen bend ; 

Lone scion of a Royal line, 

Want, scorn, neglect, have long been mine, 

Hope e'en, for me, hath ceased to be, 

Yet, ladye, shed no tear for me ! 

There is a land where all is bright 
And pure, and teeming with delight, 
Where sparkling gems and brilliant flowers 
Deck heavenly palaces and bowers ; 
Where tears no more shall dim the eye, 
Nor captive heave the bootless sigh. 
Where grief no more shall wound the heart, 
And those who love shall never part ; 
In that bright land I soon shall be. 
Then, ladye, shed no tear for me ! 
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FAREWELL TO WINE. 

Farewell to wine — the sparkling bowl 
Hath lost the charm it lent to youth, 

When heart with heart, and soul with soul, 
Were linked in friendship, love, and truth ; 

For all who pledged with me are gone, 

And I shall not drink wine alone I 

Farewell to wine — the cup that once 
Might from my cares have brought relief, 

Is vainly now invoked to lend 
One single charm to chase my grief ; 

And I, who never did incline 

To court in vain, shall not court wine ! 

Farewell to wine — ^the hearty joy, 
The words of spotless truth that gave 

The zest that crowned the flowing bowl. 
Have found for me an early grave ; 

And I may now a garland twine 

Of cypress, and reject the vine ! 

Farewell to wine — the eyes of love. 
The joyous hearts that knew no care, 

Are mouldering in the urn, and mine. 
Once joyous too, shall soon be there ; 

Aye, all who pledged with me are gone, 

And I shall not drink wine alone ! 
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LAURA'S GRAVE. 

HAST THOU OF LATE SEEN LAURA^ ORATE. 

Hast thou of late seen Laura's graye, 
How be the flowers I planted there. 

The roses — are they still as bright, 
And be the lillies still as fair ? 

For she was good, and bright, and fEur, 

And all that's lovely should be there I 

Yes ! I have been to Laura's grave, 
And I have seen the flowrets there, 

The rose, the violet, and jessamine. 
And many sweet buds scent the air ; 

And there, from out its thorny tree, 

A sweet bird poured forth melody ! 

Aye ! richest music should be there. 
Such as might flow from Laura's tongue, 

Such themes as harps of gold might tell. 
Or brightest angels might have sung ! 

It is most right, now she is dead, 

Sweet birds should warble near her bed ! 
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FARE THEE WELL, 'TWERE BETTER NEVER. 

Fare thee well, 'twere better never 

To have met than thus to part, 
Bnt, though absent, I shall ever 

Wear thee nearest to my heart ; 
Go, while yet the love I bear thee, 

Is a brother's or the same, 
Ere the heart, from which they tear thee, 

Kindle with a brighter flame ! 

They may tell thee, where thou goest. 

All the errors of my youth. 
Heed them not, for youth, thou knowest, 

May have folly mixed with truth ; 
If from vice 1 sought to borrow 

Balm for griefs unknown to them. 
Didst thou know but half my sorrow. 

Thou wouldst pity, not condemn ! 

Ere we part, perhaps for ever. 

Give me but one sister's kiss, 
And those lips, so blest, shall never 

Draw from other lips such bliss ; 
Fare thee well, 'twere better never 

To have met than thus to part. 
But, though absent, I shall ever 

Wear thee nearest to my heart ! 
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WHEN WEARY NATURE COURTS REPOSE. 

When weary nature courts repose, 

Oh, then *tis sweet to roam with thee, 
With thee to pluck the damask rose, 

And shake ike dewdrops from its tree ; 
I follow thee through brake and wood. 

And o'er the mountains far away. 
We cross the flood in solitude. 

And through the verdant meadow stray. 

We seek once more the silent grove, 

And mark each scene that pleased us there^ 
Where first we gave our hearts to love. 

And planted, too, the seeds of care. 
I see thee in the courtly throng. 

And watch thee in the mystic maze, 
I hear thee pour the tide of song, 

And on thy charms enraptured gaze ! 

But why, when in our wonted bower, 

Still point'st thou to the cypress tree ? 
And why, in pleasure's gayest hour, 

Is the sad dirge still sung by thee 1 
Why, when I stretch my longing arms, 

Avoidest thou my warm embrace ? 
Why, when I gaze upon thy charms. 

Comes cloud of sorrow o'er thy face ? 

Again to press thy form I strain, 

And to my arms my loved one take. 
Again I feel the effort vain. 

And in the midst of wonder wake ! 
Ah, then ! too well, my bosom knows 

Why thou lov'st dirge and cypress tree. 
In vain again I court repose. 

Repose and peace have fled with thee ! 
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AND WOULD THEY BREAK THIS WOEWORN HEART ? 

And would they break this woewom heart 

With scorn or cold neglect, 
Methinks, had I no other claim 

My griefs might have respect ; 
Can they indeed forget the days, 

While yet I knew no care, 
No joy was mine, apart from them. 

No cup they did not share ! 

They flaunt it in their painted halls. 

Or dream of visions bright. 
Nor think if I, once gay as them, 

Have shelter for the night ; 
But they shall hear no plaint from me, 

Though want my bosom wear. 
That is as nothing, 'tis the wounds 

I mourn which rankle there ! 

I heed not though from reckless storm 

I may no shelter find. 
Could I escape the ruder storms 

That agitate my mind ! 
But all will soon be o'er — ^my soul 

E'en now, among the dead. 
Doth wander— earth and grief adieu ! 

The outcast's soul hath fled ! 
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SWEET ANNE DE LA BLANCHE!* 

So sweet was her smile, as she said to me sighing, 
You will not forget me when I am no more, 
I spoke not a word for I knew she was dying, 
And I loved her as never I loved her before ; 
She slept but I knew she would never awaken. 
Yet I spoke not a word, though my heart was near 

breaking, 
To think I was left all alone and forsaken, 
1 shall never forget thee sweet Anne de la Blanche ! 

They have laid her where lilies are waving around her, 
The poppy and many a delicate flower. 
She loved them while living, and now they surround her, 
Adorning her grave as they sweetened her bower ; 
The bright hollyhock and the hawthorn are springing, 
All nature is glad and the sweet birds are singing. 
No joy to the bosom of him are they bringing. 
Who mourns for its idol, sweet Anne de la Blanche ! 

Oh ! hers was affection that knew no declining. 
But still, in my sorrows, the warmer it glowed. 
Like some star that in darkness the brighter is shining, 
To cheer the lone wanderer on life's weary road; 
And mine is the grief that can never be spoken, 
My flowers are all withered, my hopes are all broken. 
And the fires, that are wasting my bosom, betoken 
I shall soon be at rest with sweet Anne de la Blanche ! 

* Anne Julia Blanche died at Seafield Baths, near Edinburgh, 
24th May 1827, aged 22 years. 



I NEVER SHALL FORGET THE SONG. 

I NEVER shall forget the song, 
She sang the mom before she died, 
As, rapt in love, we sat among 
Love's rosy bowers, while echoes sighed, 
As if those echoes fancied then 
They ne'er should hear the like again ! 

Oft in the silent midnight hoar, 
When balmy sleep to other eyes 
Brings rest, that voice still seems to ponr 
The notes I used too well to prize. 
For when that voice of tone was reft, 
There was for me no pleasure left I 

Like some one of the feathered throng. 
Unconscious of the shaft that flies. 
Too soon to stay the tide of song. 
She sweetly warbles till she dies ; 
Thus sang, that mom, my sweet Jeanette, 
The song that I shall ne'er forget ! 
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I SHALL NOT MENTION LOVE AGAIN. 

I SHALL not mention love again, 

Whate'er my feelings be, 
Nor breathe one word may haply give 

One moment's pain to thee ; 
ril struggle with the rising sigh, 

The starting tear conceal, 
Whate'er the griefs my bosom vex, 

My lips shall ne'er reveal ! 

Excepting in my dreams I ne'er 

Shall breathe thy name again. 
Or in the hour when death shall come 

To rid me of my pain ; 
I then may softly breathe thy name. 

In prayer to Heaven, that He 
Who loves the innocent and good. 

May be a guide to thee 1 

When thou shalt list the voice of song, 

Remember him whose lyre 
Was ofttimes touched to tell the love 

Thou only couldst inspire ; 
And, if thou strayest near his grave. 

Oh ! grant the boon to me, 
That thou wilt give one thought to him, 

Who thought too well of thee ! 
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THE SUMMER SUN HIS COURSE HATH RUN! 

The summer sun his course hath run, 

Hark ! now the reaper sings, 
To me no joy the summer brought, 

No fruit the autumn brings ; 
For weeds and thorns are sprung up where 

The violet of late 
And lily fair made sweet the air. 

And all is desolate. 

My lute, which oft to zephyrs soft 

Hath told my tale of love, 
May hang upon the willow tree, 

Or in the cjrpress grove ; 
Ah ! mine be now the desert gloom, 

The solitude of night. 
Where noisome owl and tempest howl. 

Afar from human sight ! 

No friend is nigh, whose kindly eye 

Might mitigate my pain. 
The hearts are cold might think of me. 

But I shall not complain ; 
It was not thus, alas, with me 

When, 'mid the happy throng, 
I poured my lays, in other days. 

Or joined the mirthful song ! 

When I am gone some friendly one 

May shed for me a tear, 
Remembering, 'mid my errors all, 

The griefs 'twas mine to bear ; 
To that last hope my heart shall cling 

When other hopes are fled, 
Of that secure, oh ! haste the hour 

Will lay me with the dead ! 
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OH ! THINK NOT I COULD PLANT A THORN I 

Oh ! think not I could plant a thorn 

Within that breast of thine, 
For whose fond love I gladly would 

All other ties resign ; 
Oh no ! wherever I may roam, 

Whate'er my fate may be, 
No rank nor wealth can e^er be mine, 

I shall not share with thee ! 

Tis true the voice of joy is hushed 

Within my father's hall, 
No banners now adorn the roof, 

No tapers light the wall ; 
There is no bowman in the tower, 

Noi is there belted knight 
To guard the pass, and sing devoirs 

Unto his ladye bright ! 

But though my royal fathers* halls 

All lone and silent be, 
Yet have 1 left a sweet retreat 

Where I may cherish thee ; 
Where, in each other, happy thou 

May'st be my bosom's queen. 
And, in thy love, I may forget 

All that I might have been ! 

For belted knight to ladye bright 

Could not more constant be, 
If thou wilt give to me thine heart. 

Than I shall be to thee ! 
Oh yes ! wherever I may roam, 

Whate'er my lot may be. 
If rank or wealth shall e'er be mine, 

I'll share them all with thee ! 
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CONTINUE THOU TO SMILE ON ME. 

Continue thou to smile on me, 

And though the world may frown, 
ril bear it all, without regret. 

If thou wilt be mine own ; 
Whatever my sorrows be, my heart 

Shall fondly cling to thee, 
A heart would fain be all thine own, 

Since thou art all to me ! 

I shall not liken thee unto 

The rose and lily fair, 
For sweetest flower in field or bower, 

May not with thee compare ; 
These symbols may to others tell 

The charms their hearts entwine. 
They cannot speak the love I feel. 

Nor tell of charms like thine ! 

But I shall liken thee unto 

The brightest gem of Heaven, 
That now is herald of the mom. 

And now is queen of even : 
For brightest flower, and gem of earth. 

And pearl of the sea 
Are all unlike thee — Heaven alone 

Hath aught may vie with thee ! 

And not less true and constant than 

The circling orb of day 
Shall be the heart whose cares thy smile 

Alone can drive away ; 
Continue thou to smile on me. 

And though the world may frown, 
ril bear it all without regret, 

If thou wilt be mine own ! 
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SMILE YET AGAIN! 

Smile yet again ! that I may know 

Once more before we part, 
That I have not, without return. 

Surrendered thee my heart ; 
And like the polar star that guides 

The wanderer on the sea. 
That smile shall be, in deepest gloom, 

A guiding star to me ! 

Smile yet again ! that I may think 

There haply yet is left 
Some spot upon this earth for me 

Not all of sweets bereft ; 
Where I by day may strain for thee 

To cull some fresh delight, 
AVhile, with my pleasant lute, I may 

Hush thee to sleep at night ! 

Smile yet again I that I may feel 

I am not all alone. 
But that, with thee, joys may return 

I deemed for ever gone ! 
That I may yet invoke for thee 

The warblings of my lyre. 
Which only needed charms like thine. 

Its breathings to inspire ! 
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IT WAS A DREAM. 

It was a dream, but oh ! it was 

A most delicious dream, 
That made me think awhile that thou 

Mightst be my bosom's queen ; 
That, mistress of my feelings, thou 

Mightst sit enthroned there, 
Its darksome passions to control, « 

Its every joy to share I 

I thought with thee to search the wood, 

And through the meadow stray. 
And, with our early steps, to brush 

The morning dews away ; 
But thou hast told me that the fields 

May bloom, but not for me, 
I never loved their flowers, unless 

I gathered them with thee ! 

I thought to take thee to the halls 

Once held a brilliant sire. 
With thee to climb ambition's mount. 

And cultivate the lyre ; 
But now ambition's voice is hushed. 

My lyre is all unstrung, 
And it may bide neglected where 

It now too long hath hung I ' 
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FAREWELL YE SCENES OF SOFT DELIGHT ! 

Farewell ye scenes of soft delight ! 

AVhere memory long shall fondly rove, 

In thoughts by day, in dreams by night, 

And visions of undying love ; 

Farewell ye woods, ye verdant meads, 

Ye rills and gently murmuring streams, 

That oft, by day, drove care away, 

That still, by night, brought pleasant dreams ! 

I go to scenes where chance or fate 
May point the path to wealth or fame, 
Where gems of brightest hue bedeck 
The marble brow of high-bom dame ; 
Where rarest buds of foreign climes 
Adorn the bosoms of the fair. 
But where bright gems too oft conceal 
The cares and sorrows rankling there ! 

Yet though I dwell in gorgeous halls. 
And mingle with the proud and high, 
Where brilliant flowers and sparkling gems 
Contend with beauty's cheek and eye ; 
Though I may stray through fragrant groves 
Where mirth and music swell the gale, 
I never, never shall forget 
My own, my sweet, my native vale ! 

Farewell, once more, ye woods and wilds 
Where in my infant years I roved. 
And farewell too, the old church-yard, 
Where sleep all those I fondly loved ; 
Ah ! better haply it might be 
To find an early pillow there. 
Than thus to leave your peaceful shades, 
To lay my careworn breast elsewhere ! 
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SHE WAS MOST PAIR AND BEAUTIFUL. 

Shb was most fair and beautifal, 
And she was innocent as fair, 
So sweet — ^her presence seemed to lend 
New fragrance to the balmy air I 
And I did love her well — so well 
Methinks oft-times I conld have kissed, 
As in her maiden pride she walked, 
The very flowers her footsteps pressed ! 

Her eyes shed not the dazzling beam 

Of the meridian summer ray, 

But the subdued and kindlier light 

Of the autumnal parting day ! 

She uttered no such thrilling tones 

As only angels might have sung, 

But such as told how wondrous sweet, 

The notes might flow from mortal tongue ! 

She walked this earth as one who knew 
Hers was a transient sojourn here, 
And left it peacefully like one 
Returning to her native sphere ! 
Hers was the beauty and the bloom 
Of the sweet flowret of a day. 
We love not less, but all the more, 
That it doth pass so soon away ! 
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THINKEST THOU LAURA THOSE SWEET BIRDS? 

Thinkest thou Laura those sweet birds, 
Now perched upon yon linden tree, 
Have listened to the tender things 
Thy lover hath been telling thee 1 
If so and they repeat the tale, 
Each tree and leafy bower, ere long, 
Will teem with ardent vows of love. 
And pour forth tides of amorous song ! 

Each flattering bird will tell his mate. 
In language such as I to thee, 
That she's the sweetest child of song 
E'er warbled from out bush or tree ; 
He'll tell her that her eyes are like 
The stars they see in heaven above. 
And that in plumage she excels 
Each other tenant of the grove ! 

He will persuade her that her voice 
Is sweetest of the warbling throng. 
And that no other earthly sound 
Can vie with her melodious song ! 
I, faith ! we shall have ardent vows 
Warbled from every bush and tree, 
Thinkest thou Laura those sweet birds 
Now list to what I say to thee ! 
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BOAST NOT TO ME OF OTHER CLIMES. 

Boast not to me of other climes, 
Of crystal streams and azure skies, 
Of citron groves and clustering yines, 
And southern woman's sparkling eyes ; 
I would not give the flower that grows 
All wildly on yon mountain's brow, 
For violet or Cachemere rose, 
Or lily, white as alpine snow ! 

Tell me not of luxuriant shades, 
'Neath which the sons of pleasure lay. 
Where Nature's beauty never fades. 
But all is one long summer's day ; 
Give me the mountain's bracing air, 
Where the hard laboured harvest grows. 
Where, though each day brings anxious care, 
Each night brings with it soft repose ! 

Tell me not of the forms of grace. 
That mock the practised sculptor's art, 
Too oft a beauteous form and face 
Conceal a cold unfeeling heart ! 
Give me my daily task to ply, 
My Mary's love, my Mary's smile. 
For her to live, with her to die 
Within my own my native isle ! 
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OH! HOW I WISH MY GRAVE MAY B£! 

Oh ! how I vnak my grave may be^ 
Where only wild flowers may be seen, 
I would not have one fiowret there. 
That e'er by man had nurtored been ; 
No ! I would have the lowly weed 
To whose lone beauty man is blind. 
That, living, is unknown, unseen. 
And, dying, leaves no trace bdixnd ! 

I would not have my story told. 

No stone should deck my lowly bed, 

I would not have the living there, 

Nor would I be among the dead I 

Oh no ! I would be all alone. 

As I was doomed in life to be, 

Lest some might oome to mourn their dea^. 

While none would shed one tear for me ! . 
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[On revisiting the Pentland Hills after an absence of twenty years.] 
ONCE MORE I VIEW THE HILL AND DALE! 

Once more I view the hill and dale, 

And mark each ancient tree, 
The silent stream, the peaceful vale, 

So loved of yore by me ; 
The curling smoke from lowly cot, 

The feathered warbler's lay, 
Remind me of my early lot. 

And life's unclouded day ! 

But ah ! how changed that lot to me 

Since here, in thoughtless mood, 
I brushed the brake and clomb the tree. 

And laved me in the flood ; 
The scenes that once delightful were. 

And memory dearer made. 
Seem now to be the sepulchre, 

Where all my hopes are laid ! 

'Twas here, in life's sweet morning time, 

I heedlessly did stray, 
'Twas here, when in my sumtmer's prime, 

I gave my heart away ; 
But she is in the silent 1(03^, 

To whom that heart I gave, 
And all my hopes and grieiiB elhaU soon 

Be also in the grave ! 
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OH! BLAME ME NOT THAT I AM SAD. 

Oh ! blame me not that I am sad, 

For dark the grief must be, 
Forbids my bosom to be glad, 

When I am near to thee ; 
Overlook my faint unwilling smile, 

My heart is worn with care, 
Yet know that thou hast, all the while. 

No less dominion there ! 

Take thee thy harp, its trembling chord 

May touch some latent spring. 
Recall some tender thought or word 

That may remembrance bring, 
Of days while yet no darksome shade 

Came *twixt content and me. 
Ere yet the flowers began to fade 

I nursed for love of thee ! 

Aye ! touch thy harp, and let its strain 

Be some sweet simple lay. 
That from my heart may chase the pain 

Oppresses it to-day ; 
And blame me not that I am sad, 

For dark the grief must be, 
That will not let my heart be glad, 

When I am near to thee ! 
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GO, PLAIT A CORONAL OP FLOWERS. 

Go, plait a coronal of flowers, 

Such as my Laura loved to wear. 
And let the buds she loved the best, 

Sweet offerings of spring be there ; 
The primrose and the violet, 

The hyacinth and cardamine. 
And (for she loved them) also get 

Cheiranthus and the eglantine ; 
Emblems of purity and youth. 
Of spotless innocence and truth ! 

Place it within her favourite bower. 

With lute of sweet and tender tone. 
This is our bridal night, and I 

Would hold its memory alone : 
Aye ! I would revel in my grief, 

And play the airs she loved the best. 
Haply her shade may come to list, 

And music lull our griefs to rest ; 
We promised who the first should die 
Should oft-times drink the other^s sigh ! 

Alas ! my sweetheart, thou to-night 

A cold and darksome bed hast got, 
Ne'er heed, if thou canst heed, my child. 

Nor deem thou art remembered not ; 
Btit know, if thou canst know of aught 

That passeth where thou once didst dwell, 
Thy lover thinks of thee as much 

As when he loved thee far too well ; 
Fetch me a lute of tender tone, 
I would, to-night, be all alone I 
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THE PILGRIM OF SORROW. 

He moamed the dead, until all else became 
As lifeless to him, and the dead alive — 
It seemed as if the mention of that name, 
His passion could in fullest force revive ; 
His fond imagination took the rein 
From judgment, and recalled each whilom scene. 
In city, village, valley, and in plain. 
Where with his own sweet Laura he had been, 
And eke had oft upon her spotless bosom lain ! 

The love is constant that endures through life, 
With charms and beauty passing not away. 
That loves with more intensity the wife, 
Than it admired the maid in Love's young day ; 
And greater still the love, whose force the grave 
And mortal dissolution cannot stay, 
But that can still its warm emotions have. 
When the fair form is turned into day. 
And the bright eyes are closed, whose beams such 
pleasure gave ! 

Not in the day-time only did he mourn 
His loss, but gave too oft his nights to grief. 
Till daylight to his chamber would return. 
Bringing to him ne solace nor relief. 
On such a night, the soirows of his heart, 
The Pilgrim hath recorded with liis pen. 
Reader! they may instruct thee, if thou art 
Easy to please, and not like one of them, 
To whom Uie unpolished nmse no pleasure can impart ! 



THE PILGRIM'S 
LAMENT FOR LAUEA. 



TIME.— MIDNIGHT. 



THE PILGRIM'S 
LAMENT FOR LAFRA. 



It is the hour ! the solemn midnight hour, 
Pealing from yonder venerable tower, 
Beneath whose calm and solitary shade, 
Waiting their final call, are lowly laid 
Those who assigned to humble duties here. 
Moved in their noiseless, unambitious sphere ; 
^he rude and simple children of the soil. 
Who sought each mom contentedly their toil ; 
Whether in spring, when nature^ long enchained, 
Breaks the harsh bonds her bosom had restrained. 
And through the vale and once more verdant mead, 
Each welcome flowret rears its tiny head ; 
Or, when the summer sun gilds with his ray 
The flowers more prized that open with the day, 
O'er the broad field uprears the prospering blade. 
And healthful flocks disport them in the shade ; 
When autumn comes, attired in golden vest. 
And fields and orchards bend, by weight opprest, 
When crops abundant to the sickle yield, 
And reaper's song resoundeth through the field ; 
Or, when stem winter, with his gloomy train, 
Resumes his cheerless, desolating reign, 
Congeals the stream, and o*er the mountain's brow^ 
Spreadeth once more his coverlet of snow. 
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From youth to manhood, manhood on to age, 
Thus did close toil their hardened limbs engage, 
Far from the world, and all its busy strife, 
Unknowing and unknown they passed through life. 
Save in the hamlets where contentment dwelt. 
And pride or avarice were seldom felt ; 
Their friendships few, but more abiding far, 
Than those professed in courts and cities are. 
Sweet be their sleep ! to them it was not grven. 
To fill high places by decree of Heaven, 
Yet not the less shall Heaven reward their care. 
Few as on earth their lights and talents are. 
Glory cannot avert man^s certain doom, 
'Tis but a torch that lights him to the tomb. 
Nor doth its absence cause the nameless dead, 
To sleep less sound in their unsculptured bed. 
Theirs it was not to battle on the flood. 
Glory to reach through pools of human blood. 
From proud assemblies to command applause, 
To make or to uphold their country's laws ; 
To wield the warrior's sword, the poet's pen. 
To slay, or to delight their fellow men ; 
Yet not to be despised their humble toil, 
With sweating brows they tilled the stubborn soil, 
Man's pristine occupation when this earth. 
By God's commandment, started into birth. 



It is the hour ! the silent midnight hour, 

When sweet oblivion doth benignant pour 

His balm o'er wounds that long have rankling been, 

By all save Heaven unpitied and unseen ; 

When, in the arms of undisturbed repose. 

The sons of care forget their countless woes. 

On fancy's wings to happier regions fly. 

And cease awhile to heave the aching sigh ; 

To brighter skies and gentler climates go, 

Beyond the reach of weariness and woe ! 
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The soldier dreams of the ensangtdned plain, 
And fights the hard won battle o*er again, 
Attacks the breach, and boldly faces death, 
To add another laurel to his wreath. 
The sailor dreams of dangers on the flood» 
Of sails suspicious, decks besmeared with blood, 
Or, at the summons of the threatening clouds, 
Mounteth aloft to brace the shivering shrouds. 
The lover of his mistress dreams, the sage 
Mourns in his sleep the follies of the age, 
And, in his philanthropic visions tries. 
By laws severe, to make mankind more wise. 
The merchant dreams of freight upon the deep, 
While each rude breath of wind disturbs his sleep, 
Tells him of gold upon the tempest tost. 
Of fortune bettered, or of fortune lost. 
Sweetly upon her breast the infant sleeps. 
While o'er its cheeks the youthful widow weeps. 
And plants the fond endearing kisses there. 
Her bosom's honoured lord did lately share ! 
Ah such, alas ! were those which mine received, 
As for my brilliant sire my mother grieved, 
They were bedewed with tribute to the dead. 
It soon, too soon, became my turn to shed. 
When, o'er the bier which now methinks I see, 
I mourned for her who thus wept over me, 
Nor loss of her deplored, but every tie. 
For which man forms a wish, or heaves a sigh, 
Till sorrow-riven, and hopeless of relief. 
Reason succumbed beneath the weight of grief. 



It is the midnight hour ! but not to all 
Doth welcome sleep on heavy eyelids fall, 
How many now in torturing anguish lay. 
Waiting ihe advent of another day. 
As if fresh light could bring relief from pain. 
And health, which never can be theirs again. 
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When all around by sorrow is deprest, 

Hope, child of heaven, upholds the sinking breast, 

And, when its parting hour from earth is come, 

Points it the way to its celestial home ; 

Helps it, with faith, to mount the radiant way, 

That leads to realms of everlasting day ! 

Nor pageantry, nor wealth, nor youth, nor age 

Can grief and care avert, at every stage 

And varying scene of changeful life, we still 

See death and sickness fate's behests fulfil. 

For man is bom to sorrow and to sigh. 

As sparks in close succession upwards fly. 

Now the fond wife is watching o'er the bed 

Of the loved mate who her but lately led, 

A blushing then, but now a tearful bride. 

He in the bloom of youth and manhood's pride. 

Unto the altar, which 'twould seem she left. 

Thus soon to be of love and bliss bereft. 

Now youth o'er 'hoary age doth vigils keep, 

While, unconcerned, the sons of pleasure sleep ; 

Thus is the world divided, thus the plan 

In progress Heaven shall justify to man ; 

Some in their youth abundant pleasures share. 

Others are doomed to early toil and care. 

Some throughout life seem not one care to know. 

Others continuous drink the cup of woe. 

As, among flowers, some flourish for a day, 

And on the morrow wither and decay. 

While others bloom throughout the varying year. 

And, in each phase, in goodlier vest appear ; 

Or, like the trees that crown the mountain's brow. 

Some brave the tempest and perpetual snow. 

On massive trunk uprear the lofty head, 

And, far and wide, their arms umbrageous spread ; 

While others, early stunted in their growth. 

Seem scarce to reach beyond the bounds of youth. 

But God shall yet the harrowed soul requite. 

Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
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And, when the mystery shall be revealed, 

That now, in utter darkness, is concealed, 

Each will acknowledge, though the wounds severe, 

That tried his patience while he sojourned here, 

They were the chastenings of the father's rod, 

Not the avengings of an angry God ! 

Things, now in darkness, shall be brought to light, 

Those undiscovered be displayed to sight, 

When all shall own their lot, howe'er despised, 

Was better far than they could have devised ; 

That though his ways were hid from mortal eyes. 

If man was blinded, God was just and wise ; 

That each much mourned, and grievous weight of ill 

Was sent to shield him from severer still. 

As patients oft will tiying pain endure. 

More dreaded «vil to avert or cure. 

Aye, many a suffering soul this night doth lie 

Upon the bed of speechless agony. 

And many a true, and fond, and struggling breast, 

Attempts in vain to close the eye in rest. 

Not manhood in its pride and age mature 

Alone are doomed dire sickness to endure ; 

See, where the anxious mother tends her child. 

Whose spotless love her sorrows had beguiled. 

Not bruised alone the frail material part. 

Some wound hath haply touched the tender heart. 

And caused a flower of promise cease to bloom. 

And charm our senses with its sweet perfume. 

Or, if the cheek still boast a roseate hue. 

And the loved form continue fair to view. 

If the bright eye yet brighter glances throws. 

And, through the gloom, with sparkling lustre glows, 

We know, too well, that lustre and that bloom 

Are the foretellers of an early tomb ; 

The flush we gaze in tenderness upon. 

Is such a radiance as the setting sun 

Sheddeth around when sinking in the west, 

He in the bed of ocean goes to rest. 

D 
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That brilliance is as if with kindled eyes, 
The soul foresaw the realms to which it hies, 
And scanned, in leaving the abodes of men, 
Its heavenly sojourn with an angel's ken. 
Prepared its wings, with seraph speed to fly 
To realms of bliss, and climes beyond the sky, 
To dwell for ever in a blest abode, 
The bosom of its father and its God \ 



It is the hour ! for rest and balmy sleep, 

^Vhile I, alas ! thus mournful vigils keep ; 

In vain, oh Laura ! now is sought by me, 

The couch that once was shared with love and thee ; 

Or, if I go, I brood o'er former years. 

And saturate my pillow with my tears ; 

Obedient to my grief, fond memory roves 

From the first moment of our youthful loves, 

Throughout the years it long must fondly prize. 

When love made life appear a paradise ; 

When not one thought, emotion, nor one care. 

Was felt by one, the other did not share. 

When each successive mom, with pleasure fraught. 

Some new delight to our pleased senses brought, 

When all around us seemed with bliss to teem, 

Until 'twas found it all was but a dream. 

By one at least, the other left to mourn, 

And bliss with her, gone never to return. 

Changing to reservoirs of grief the past. 

The present to a melancholy waste ; 

As for the future, wrapping it in gloom, 

Save for the light that flickers round thy tomb. 

Or, if. exhausted nature sinks to sleep, 

Thine image of my mind its hold doth keep, 

Once more in dreams I hold thee in my arms. 

Once more in ecstasy I count thy charms. 

Pillow my head upon thy breast of snow, 

And feel thy burning kisses on my brow ; 
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In words and tones of ardour breathe thy name, 

Rejoicing that I find thee still the same ! 

Methinks I hear thee, with the early dawn, 

In gentle tones invite me to the lawn, 

Neglected since it lost thy fostering care, 

Neglect, which I, alas ! am doomed to share. 

As, since it lost its stay, my mind hath been 

Like to that lawn, which once was fresh and green, 

With noxious parasitic weeds o'ergrown. 

Its verdure withered and its freshness flown ! 

" Come," I imagine that I hear thee say, 

" Come let us through the field and meadow stray. 

All Nature wakes, the birds are on the wing, 

Or to their mates their notes harmonious sing, 

Each leaf and flower seems redolent of joy. 

While labour's children seek their wont employ." 

Alas ! for thee the woods shall ne'er abound 

In gorgeous foliage or melodious sound, 

No more thy early footsteps shall depress 

The opening cowslip or the dewy grass ; 

No more by day thy careful hand shall tend 

The plants that 'neath their fragrant burthen bend, 

Over thy favourite flowers the water throw, 

The skies may seem reluctant to bestow ; 

No more by thee, each night, with cautious care, 

Those shall be shielded from the baneful air. 

Which, bom to thrive beneath a brighter sky, 

Like strangers claim our warmer sympathy ! 

Oh ! never more shall nature smile for thee, 

Nor, in thy absence, yield delight to me. 

Our tastes were one, one joint event they have. 

They each have found a period in thy grave ! 

Not mid such scenes alone dost thou appear, 

But where proud wealth and luxury uprear 

The marble palace and majestic dome, 

Where fortune's favoured children plant their home. 

The picture's foreground oft-times shall conceal 

What may not be convenient to reveal ; 
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How near to wealth is poverty allied, 

How oft too close is misery to pride. 

On beds of down the rich luxuriant lie, 

Nor hear the trembling outcast's piteous sigh, 

The wind that doth severer make his woes. 

The other haply hushes to repose, 

As the same breeze one ship will sometimes save. 

That sinks another in the ruthless wave. 

Such are the ways of Providence to man, 

We may admire, but vainly try to scan. 

Within that breast, scarce covered from the storm. 

Are noblest tastes and thoughts which might inform 

The breasts of those who call vast tracts their own. 

And wear a mitre, coronet, or crown ; 

Within those walls, which scarce exclude the rain. 

The drear abodes of misery and pain. 

Are hearts as fond, as loving, and as true. 

As painted hall or palace ever knew. 

Where mothers, beauteous once, now droop the head, 

And famished children vainly cry for bread ; 

AVhile in that princely mansion there may be 

A heartless husband, shameless debauchee. 

Inheritor mayhap of ill got pelf, 

Whose single thought is centred in himself. 

Near to that stately dwelling, where the bright 

And mirrored casements tell of high delight. 

In which the sounds proclaim a joyous throng. 

And mirth, and dance, and revelry, and song. 

Haply in hearing or in sight there dwell 

The hopeless tenants of a joyless cell. 

Where, through each phase of the revolving year. 

No pleasure comes their sunken hearts to cheer. 

To whom the sound of mirth and music brings 

No feeling save the sad regret that springs, 

From the remembrance of their happier day. 

When they, too, joined the revel and the play. 

Thus do I roam where in our youth we roved, 

As then enchanted with the maid I loved. 
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And visit, with imagination's flight, 

Scenes that no more to me may yield delight, 

When the half-fledged and inexperienced mind, 

Could at each turning satisfaction find, 

Ere yet it came the painful truth to know, 

A smiling face oft covers inward woe ; 

That what might please the ear and charm the eye, 

Provoke the listener's and the gazer's sigh. 

Was, in its essence, baseless as the dream, 

Where things do mostly by contraries seem. 

Was but the picture of the evening skies. 

On which the gazers fix admiring eyes, 

When vapours hold their pastime with the light, 

As playmates do in parting for the night. 

Or like the prophet's tree that apples bore, 

Sweet to the eye, but bitter in the core ; 

Ere yet experience the distinction told. 

Between mere tinsel and the purest gold. 

Between the legal current coin and base. 

The genuine and the false and borrowed face. 

Alas ! it is a melancholy thing, 

That wisdom to her votaries should bring 

No other recompense for all their toil. 

Their daily labours, and their midnight oil. 

Save this that what they know, or think they know, 

The clearer lights of others may o'erthrow. 

Man, at the best, but typifies the age. 

Whether the full-grown infant, or the sage, 

We look with scorn on what our fathers taught, 

As they, their sires, unwise and erring thought. 

And each, in looking back to former days, 

E'en from himself may claim slight meed of praise, 

As seated on truth's penitential stool, 

He owns he was far wrong, if not a fool, 

When he such unwise estimates could make, 

And fleeting shadows for the substance take. 

Such was the sad conclusion which he drew 

The king, who more than other mortals knew, 
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To whom the sovereignity of Salem's towers. 

His cedar palaces and Eastern bowers 

Could all no other lesson teach than this, 

That all was yanity of vanities ! 

Yes ! I am with thee in my midnight dreams. 

In crowded places, and by quiet streams, 

I see thee moving mid the brilliant throng, 

And raptured hear thee pour the tide of song, 

Or list with thee in woodland to the lays, 

In which the warblers seem to tell his praise, 

Who gives to them the shelter from the storm. 

And leaves and flowers their happy homes to f<wm — 

Haply indeed, the feathered warbler's stream 

Of song may wake me from my blissful dream, 

When from the casement I can look and see 

Our morning walks, now cheerless without thee. 

Again, I try from sleep to woo repose. 

And drown the recollection of my woes, 

But vainly strive, for sleep and ease have fled. 

And now, in consciousness, I mourn thee dead, 

With whom erewhile in dreams I sweetly roved 

Through well-known scenes by both intensely loved ! 

Where, when I leave the home that once was thine. 

And soon shall cease through sorrow to be mine. 

For grief profound one consolation hath. 

That it is to the grave a speedy path, 

Where better may I go, from thy wont home 

Than on a morning visit to thy tomb ? 

Sing on, thou warbler, on thy flower clad bough, 

A sweet one like thyself doth lie below. 

And if thou hast one melancholy strain. 

In softest numbers carol Laura's name ; 

Thou passing breeze, sweep gently o'er her grave, 

I would not where she rests one murmur have. 

For she was calm and meek as she was fair. 

And only calm and silence should be there ! 

Ye pretty buds ! ye harbingers of spring, 

Though to the dead ye may no pleasure bring. 
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Continue sweetly from your verdant beds, 

All silent though they be, to rear your heads ; 

'Tis true, your sweetness cannot now revive 

Forms that may but in too fond memory live. 

But to the living ye may comfort lend, 

Who hither sorrowing come to mourn a friend ; 

'Tis well to see the dead are not alone, 

But that a friendly hand hath kindly strewn 

The seeds that springing tell the faithful heart. 

Though man on earth enacts a transient part, 

Yet shall he like those flowers, appear again, 

Rising triumphant over death and pain ! 

Yes ! both are here, the living and the dead, 

Lying and springing in one common bed, 

The mortal dead that shall immortal rise, 

And leave this clay for mansions in the skies. 

The living flowers each season shall renew. 

Each spring revive, each mom refresh with dew ! 

How oft with thee, oh Laura ! have I strayed. 

Where now thou silent, motionless art laid. 

When thy light steps tripped o'er these narrow homes, 

And thy sweet voice resounded through these tombs. 

Ah, tones beloved ! too well remembered voice. 

That never shall again my heart rejoice. 

Ah ! steps I ne'er shall fondly recognize. 

Nor which the drowsy primrose shall surprise ! 

Here didst thou shew me, as we walked one day. 

Where thy best loved, most tried companion lay. 

And many a burning tear by thee was shed, 

As thou didst hover near the beauteous dead ; 

There didst thou point to me thy father's grave, 

And there thy brother's, generous and brave, 

A sister's too, whose love had been towards thee 

Constant till death, as thine was towards me. 

And there, untimeously thy lot hath been, 

Ah ! blow more cruel that 'twas unforeseen. 

To see thee borne beneath the mournful pall. 

The sweetest, loveliest, brightest of them all ! 
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Ah ! hither come ye who instraction need, 

Here may the thoughtless ones a lesson read, 

For here to all the startling truth is told, 

The young and tender, middle-aged, and old. 

The proud with lofty looks who live in state. 

The poor who tremblingly approach their gate. 

Those who in beauty and in health rejoice. 

And those who may have heard death's warning voice, 

Ere long, for all of them, this place must be 

The door that opens to eternity I 

And that the earth, in but a few short years, 

Shall hold their dust that now imbibes their tears ! 

Oh, death I thou art a king in very truth. 

Surrounding thee with beauty, wealth, and youth, 

Where is the king, may such attendants call. 

Since kings and princes must before thee fall ? 

Not mortals simply thy puissance own. 

The passions bend subdued before thy throne, 

Revenge, ambition, ire, at thy conmiand. 

Relinquish dark design and flaming brand. 

Thou stayest the insane career of vice. 

And scatterest the hoards of avarice. 

Before thee folly doflPs the cap and belb. 

Nor to the admiring crowd the story tells. 

Lust, murder, rapine, in thy presence quail, 

While pallid melancholy grows more pale ; 

Thou in corruption dost presumption hide. 

And to dry bones convertest human pride ! 

Yet not to all thou comest as a foe. 

Thou art most welcome to the sons of woe, 

Who, long by weight of misery opprest. 

Have looked to thee to lull their griefs to r^st ; 

To such thou not the king of terrors art. 

For they are not unwilling to depart 

A life which hath to them one constant scene 

Of weakness, sorrow, and contention been. 

Poor weary wanderers on a joyless soil. 

They trust to thee for respite from their toil. 
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Lone mariners upon a stormy sea, 

They look as to a haven nnto thee ; 

By each successive v<rave of sorrow driven, 

Rely on thee to pilot them to Heaven ! 

And death, my Lauia, having taken thee. 

Come when he may hath now no dread for me, 

Thou in life's garden wast my choicest flower. 

Which rudely taken from its sheltering bower, 

I ne'er again shall feel enjoyment therCj 

Nor seek its injured beauties to repair. 

Repair ! what may repair such loss as mine. 

To be denuded of such charms as thine. 

The only reparation I may have. 

Or hope or look for is one common grave, 

Wherein our loves, thy virtues, and my ^oes, 

May in the silence of the tomb repose. 

I would not have a marble record there, 

Which oft the vices of the bad doth spare. 

In memory of whom their minions bend 

The supple conscience e'en when life doth end. 

Virtues proclaim that no existence knew 

Save in the fancy of the cringing crew, 

The parasites, who hung about their tomb, 

When living, and when dead, infest their home, 

O'er the cold grave exhale their fulsome breath. 

And pour their flattery in the ears of death. 

As for the good they need not senseless praise, 

To herald to the world their righteous ways, 

Though to their deeds no sculptured tongue be given, 

They none the less are registered in Heaven, 

Whither they go as to their native clime, 

From lands they visited but for a time, 

Nor do they wish to have recorded here, 

Things to be judged of in a higher sphere. 

And she was good, not that her talents were 

Such as mere human honour might confer, 

Upon their owner, — she was meek and mild, 

And to the last as gentle as a child ; 
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A sweet companion and close bosom friend, 

Her being seemed to have no other end, 

Than that through her to others might be given, 

The sweets so largely lent to her by heaven ; 

Like gentle showers that in the spring appear 

Plains long neglected to adorn and cheer, 

Which e'er awhile to richer tints give place, 

As nature shows her ever varying face. 

Her all pervading sentiment was love, 

Not the fierce passion which doth only move 

By freak of fancy or desire impelled. 

And settling down by full indulgence quelled. 

Until some new incitement wake the fire 

Satiety hath almost made expire, 

But that most pure, yet not less ardent love. 

Whose sacred torch is lighted from above. 

That elevates the soul and cheers the eye. 

Wounds not the heart, nor costs the breast one sigh ; 

Her love, unlike the torrent in its course. 

Sweeping the valleys with resistless force. 

Resembled more the stream whose silvery wave 

Doth fruitful plain and smiling valley lave, 

Within whose bosom, taintless and serene. 

Full blossomed boughs are in reflection seen. 

Upon whose banks children delighted play. 

And talking age whiles tedious time away. 

A love more pure, disinterested, true. 

No bosom ever felt, nor mortal knew. 

Yet that fond bosom doth in death recline. 

Such love was Laura's and such loss is mine ! 

Now from her grave, ah ! whither may I go. 

Since change of scene is but a change of woe. 

Go where I may some object meets my eye. 

That from my sorrowing breast demands a sigh. 

If I approach the chamber of our love, 

Alas ! what agony my breast may move ! 

Here is her harpsichord and there her lute. 

Both now, alas ! for her for ever mute ! 
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Both how may hang neglected on the wall, 

Since on her ear their notes must heedless fall ; 

Where last she stood the unfinished painting stands. 

The canvas last enlivened by her hands ; 

Music and painting, with each sister art, 

May ne'er again to her delight impart, 

The loveliest tints will not give life and breath. 

Nor softest music charm the ear of death. 

There lie the books whence she instruction drew, 

(Those friends who bring us pleasures ever new), 

The one conspicuous on her marble stall 

A hapless bard once named " the best of all" — * 

Thus in this world, what pleases most our sight, 

Like faded flowers must cease to give delight, — 

The tones, that to the ear enjoyment gave, 

Cannot arouse the stillness of the grave. 

No cares domestic now my thoughts engage 

That might the pressure of my griefs assuage. 

That home, my Laura, hath no charm for me. 

Whose joys and comforts are not shared by thee ! 

Smile not. Thou Sun, as if in bitter scorn. 

That I am weary, wretched, and forlorn. 

Direct thy joy bestowing glances where 

The heart is not all tenanted by care ! 

It seems as if for me thou didst not shine. 

Nor that one ray of comfort could be mine, 

The darkness that pervades my soul is great, 

Too great for even thee to penetrate ! 

Thou orb of night, whose beams so chaste and sweet 

Invite fond lovers by thy light to meet. 

Seek not unto the chamber of my woe. 

Thy rays that once most welcome were to throw. 

But leave me, leave me to my darksome fate. 

Cheerless, companionless, and desolate ! 

Aye ! howl ye bitter winds, ye are the best 

Exponents of the storms that rend my breast 

* Collins, Johnson^s Lives. 
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Of what this world is now become to me, 

A waste surrounded by a troubled sea ! 

" Where now," methinks I hear Horatio cry, 

" Where now, my friend, is thy philosophy ?" 

Alas ! alas ! I fear my numerous woes 

Have made me, patient once, as one of those 

Who to their friends will oft-times doctrines teach 

They find more hard to practise than to preach. 

Though I would not impugn the high decree 

Of him who knows that which is best for me. 

Yet, as the patriarch, in his evil day 

The hour that gave him being did gainsay, 

When sudden on his house destruction came. 

The spoilers' hand and the devouring flame. 

When with the tale the affrighted servants fled. 

Of wasted substance and of children dead, 

All remnant of his wealth and greatness gone. 

Except the messengers of ill alone, 

I would lament the hour that gave me birth 

To be a joyless tenant of the earth ; 

Ah ! why possession did I ever know, 

Of severance to feel the bitter woe ; 

The summer of my life was scarce begun 

Scarce did my flowrets, 'neath a genial sun. 

Begin to thrive, when clouds obscured the sky. 

Acquiring gravity as they came nigh. 

Till, overcharged, they burst upon my head. 

Destroying each most cultivated bed. 

Aye, my sweet lilies, and each fragrant tree. 

So dear to love, to memory, and me ; 

The woodbine that so fondly did entwine 

Around my arbours and the generous vine. 

All swept away, and not one vestige left 

To tell e'en me of what I am bereft I 

Wouldst thou preach patience to a temper thrown 

Into distraction, being left alone. 

Unto a mind, become a cheerless scene 

Where all had loveliness and pleasure been ; 
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Go bid the lioness her rage forbear, 
When she doth miss her offspring from the lair, 
Go forth and bid the surge its foaming cease, 
Attempt to hush the hurricane to peace, 
Ere thou dost seek at once to hush to rest 
The storm tumultuous of the harrowed breast, 
Of hope, of happiness, and peace deprived. 
Of every tie and stay for which it lived. 
Leave it alone to reason and to time. 
Or else in hopeless sorrow to repine ! 



When I informed thee that my heart was thine, 

1 told thee what a hapless lot was mine, 

I said I had no father, never knew 

A father's relative — that I had few 

To smile on me, although I had a heart 

Could well perform a son's or brother's part. 

That I was on this earth a stranger thrown, 

With few to care for me save God alone. 

But though the gifts of fortune were denied, 
I had ambition, energy, and pride, 

And that whatever Heaven might send to me, 

I should most freely share it all with thee — 

For thee and with thee cultivate each art, 

Utility or grace that might impart, 

So that, if I had neither wealth nor state, 

I yet might boldly face the frowns of fate, 

If I had neither coronet nor star, 

I might have that to boast of, better far, 

A patent from the ruler of the skies. 

To take a place among the good and wise. 

Ah me I 1 then was oft-times very sad 

When I would muse and think how few I had 

With whom my bosom could communicate. 

The many sorrows of my orphan state — 

How with a mind for love and friendship made 

Each spring flower of my life seemed doomed to hde, 
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As I would fear the world would look in scorn 
On one so lone, poor, kinless, and forlorn. 
Ah then alas I how little did I think 
How bitter was the cup 'twas mine to drink, 
Nor that the griefs so early troubled me 
Were bubbles on the surface of life's sea, 
Compared with those it was my fate to bear 
When 1 had launched my fragile vessel there. 
And thus doth mankind in the spring of life 
Unconscious of the elemental strife. 
That waits them on their voyage overrate 
The harmless airs their bark may agitate. 
Until they learn, by sad experience taught, 
The ocean is with greater evils fraught, 
Evils more dangerous, because unseen. 
The shoals and quicksands 'neath the deep serene. 
That, undiscovered by the wanderer, lay 
While placid sunbeams on the surface play. 
And which the unwary to destruction send. 
When they the least such danger apprehend. 



I knew my father's likeness only by 

The picture that did then before us lie, 

Himself had painted, with a master's hand, 

For few that art did better understand. 

And it did bring the moisture to thine eyes. 

As I that likeness did apostrophize. 

" And is this canvas like thee, was thy face 

As beautiful as here thy fingers trace, 

And was thine eye so brilliant and so dark, 

rfaith I think it must have drawn its spark 

From Italy or other southern clime. 

They say thou wert the Adonis of thy time. 

Ah I woe is me a face so fine and mild 

Is seen on canvas only by thy child ! 

Whence didst thou draw that aiched majestic brow, 

None need to be ashamed of thee I trow. 
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Who made thee in that antique fashion dress, 

As if they meant thy features to express 

Thou hadst for thy progenitrix a dame 

It may not be quite right I here should name — 

A face, we oft see limned upon the wall 

A lovely one — unfortunate withal ! 

I speak of likeness only, do not mean 

To hint thou wert descended from a queen. 

Nor that I sigh for titled pedigree. 

Such things are held indifferent by me ; • 

Were I sprung from the lion-hearted Bruce 

In line direct^ where now would be the use ? 

Oh ! that these lips, so beauteous but inert, 

Could tell me in a whisper who thou wert. 

For it is hard to be, one knows not who, 

Nor dare to speak of kin as others do. 

How oft, when in my schoolboy days at play, 

I've heard a young companion haply say, 

* My father this or that' as it might be. 

And sighed to think there was none such for me ! 

That I had none my timid steps to guide, 

No breast to which I could my thoughts confide. 

Save to a bosom, widowed and opprest 

With care, on which my boyhood's head did rest. 

When the fond mother's kisses and her fears 

Too oft commingled with the widow's tears. 

And her I lost when I had fondly thought 

1 might repay her love, as well 1 ought. 

To her that support and protection give. 

Which by her given to me, had made me strive 

Against the evils of my kinless fate. 

And reach, in safety, manhood's opening state. 

But Heaven, alas ! did otherwise decree 

And took her early from this world and me, 

Yet though her frame is mingled with the dust 

She waits the resurrection of the just. 

Henceforth 1 doubt not to arise and dwell. 

With him who overcame both death and hell. 
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Whom fihe did love and faithful follow here. 

And who will own her in a higher sphere — 

Yes, it is hard to know I have a heart 

That could, for love hestowed on me, impart 

Affection in return, and to have none 

With me to sympathize, but all alone 

To be a wanderer on this earth like Cain, 

Without his sin, my conscious breast to stain. 

It is a melancholy thing to have 

A sorrow one must carry to the grave, 

And such I have in musing upon thee, 

Thy death, thy genius, and who thou mightst be, 

^Vhich I may one day haply come to know. 

Too late to heal the ravages of woe. 

As showers and sunshine oft too late arrive 

Plants that have been neglected to revive." 

Well dost thou know, oh Laura ! not thy love 

Suflficient was that sorrow to remove, 

But that, though known and understood by few, 

It with my years into a passion grew. 

Till my imaginings, without control. 

Fastened the iron in my inmost soul I 

I love the humblest flowret of the mead. 

That rears in spring its unpretending head, 

Uncultivate, unheeded, and undrest. 

Except in Nature's simple morning vest. 

Above each other bright enamelled flower. 

That scents the hall, the garden, or the bower, 

\Vhich man doth by expensive culture raise. 

And upon which the crowd bestows its praise. 

I love the lily of the silent vale. 

Which few approach, whose sweetness few inhale. 

Each night that solitary falls asleep. 

With none o'er it a watchful eye to keep, 

Lest the rude hand of man or midnight air. 

Should injure or deface a breast so fair, 

Beyond the flowers that clothe the rich parterre. 

Whose vivid tints more worldly minds prefer, 
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For those seem most to sympathize with me, 

Which all companionless and friendless be, 

As I love those the best among my kind, 

To whose lone virtues fellow-men are blind. 

I envy not the wealthy and high-bom, 

And would far less the poor and humble scorn, 

It hath become of such my lot to be, 

And they shall aye be held confreres by me. 

For man springs up and blossoms like those flowers, 

Some in the open field and some in bowers, 

Some never know an owner's kindly care, 

While others daily man's attention share, 

Some live despised, neglected, and unsought. 

Or, if the tribute of a passing thought 

Be given to them, they soon again are left 

To bloom alone, of further care bereft, 

While others, placed where they may scent the air 

In palaces, amid the bright and fair, 

And shaded groves where they protection find, 

Seem the patrician order of their kind. 

GKve me the heath on Caledonia's wild, 

Where I have wandered when a heedless child ; 

GKve me the wild rose on its prickly tree. 

For these have charms unspeakable for me. 

Beyond the rare exotic and the host 

Of splendid flowers more sunny climes may boast. 

Linked as they are in memory with the years. 

Before these eyes, once bright, were dimmed with tears ! 



Thou heaven-bom muse I how much I owe to thee. 
Harsh and unpolished though my numbers be, 
Though art and grace their presence may deny, 
And my rade harp unmusical may sigh, 
Though note of mine may never reach the ear 
Of those accustomed classic strains to hear, 
Yet have those numbers, though so weak and poor, 
Solaced my mind through many a lonesome hoar, 
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When^ gave that harp, and it with bioken string, 
I had none else solace to me to bring, 
Nor, though I have had many bitter woes, 
Would I be thought nngratefol towards those 
Who to the hapless Stramgkb haye been kind. 
And to his many faults and fidlings blind ; 
Whose nerve acute, like the JEolian string. 
That yields to every breese that may npspring. 
Unfitted for the storm of dread and care, 
That fell all unexpected to his share. 
Might not the 8toic*s calm demeanour show. 
Nor una£Fected meet such weight of woe ! 
Yes ! I must own, if kindness could have wiled 
That sadness from my heart, the good have smiled 
With love on me, and pity on my woes. 
Those in whose friendship I might well repose ; 
But I prefer with grief to be alone. 
Which, once my dread, hath my &miliar gkown. 
And my sweet lute that breathes the airs I loved. 
Ere yet in solitude its strings I moved, 
To mingling with a world, in which my heart 
S^eflis now to have no heritage or part. 
" Man needs but little," saith the Poet^s song, 
" While here below, nor yet that little long,** 
And, of the race of mankind, n<me can be 
Of whom those words are truer than of ttie ; 
Yet, not in hatred I the world would leave. 
Be all unmoved, nor yet too sadly grieve, 
That, if to others it could consUmt be. 
It ceased so soon to yield a charm to me, 
But, though I oft may wet it with a tear. 
Strain, with my lute, my solitude to cheer ! 



How may I learn, or whither may I go. 
The 80ul*s condition after death to know ? 
Where is that part of us can never die, 
While, in the grave, the mortal dust dost lie ; 
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That which on earth no rest from labour knows, 

And which, nor toil, nor care doth discompose, 

Bnt through the night doth still discursive rove, 

With spirits, and in places that we love, t 

Doth it disport itself in worlds unknown, 

Dismantled, unattended, and alone ? 

Hath it a knowledge of its former mind, 

When in a tenement of clay confined, 

Which it could leave no further than the chain 

Extended, and v/hioh drew it back again ? 

Like the chained eagle which would fainly soar 

Throughout his native regions, and explore 

The fields, etherial, boundless, out of sight. 

Impinging on the realms of endless light ) 

Is there where it allotted is to rove. 

Esteem, regard, companionship, and love ? 

Where waves of light o'er waves successive roll. 

Doth soul communicate with kindred soul. 

Or doth each spirit through these regions fly 

Alone, nor e'er for sweet communion sigh ? 

Doth it, or can it visit earth again. 

Be moved therein, by pleasure or by pain, 

As it doth see the good in sorrow live. 

The wicked prosper, and the worthless thrive ; 

Or, when the just man is rewarded here. 

Doth his reward a kindred spirit cheer, 

Who long hath ceased to suffer mortal woe. 

Which haply once it might too keenly know ? ^ 

Doth the fond parent, lover, husband, friend. 

Viewless and disembodied oft attend 

The toilsome wanderings, musings, or the bed. 

Of those with whom in life their course they led ? 

Are they quiescent witnesses of grief. 

Or can they to our woes affcnrd relief. 

Rejoice when we rejoice, and when we sleep, 

Around our couch tiieir anxious vigils keep ? 

Or, like the body, doth the soul repose, 

T»i«ensible alike to joya and woes, 
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Unconscious of the cares that agitate 

The wont companions of its former state ? 

If spirits do indeed revisit earth, 

As men may go to see their place of birth. 

Take interest in our pastimes and employs, 

Grieve for our woes, participate our joys. 

If, in our sadness, they will oft be nigh. 

To watch the starting tear and rising sigh. 

Then, Laura ! may it not be thought of thee, 

Thy spirit now doth linger near tg me 1 

That thou dost see what havoc grief hath made. 

Causing the cheek with health imbued to fade, 

The eye to lose its lustre, and the face 

The little it could ever boast of grace. 

What is thus palpable I need not tell. 

But of the inward grief my heart doth awell — 

Ah, melancholy tale ! ah, cruel woes ! 

It may assuage my sufferings to disclose. 

The more if 1 may think that thou art near, 

Thy lover's tears to see — ^his plaint to hear I 

Shall I remind thee of that dismal night, 

When, from the earth, thy spirit took its flight. 

How long it was before I could conceive 

Such sorrow could befall me, and relieve 

My burning brain, and bosom racked with fears. 

Dismay, and sorrow, by a flood of tears ? 

How, when at length aroused, reflection came, 

I madly, vainly, summoned thee by name, 

As if entreaty could reclaim the dead. 

Or form reanimate, whence breath was fled ! 

I felt thy marble-cold and rigid face, 

That beamed, erewhile, with beauty, youth, and grace, 

I took thy lumd and placed it within mine. 

Which had so oft been warmly pressed by thine. 

But now no sign of recognition fell, 

Of warm affection, constant faith to tell, 

Till when I could no longer doubt the truth 

Of what had come to desolate my youth, 
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The dreadful truth that thou indeed wert gone, 

And I was left a solitary one ! 

That in one hour this world for me was made 

A living tomb, where all my hopes were laid, 

Where, though amid the busy crowds that moved, 

In scenes and places once so much beloved, 

I yet was like some tree whose pith is dead. 

Standing alone, its strength and beauty fled. 

The things that once were pleasing to the eye. 

Converted to a seeming phantasy ! 

Then did my sorrow, like a stream confined. 

Impetuous burst the floodgates of the mind. 

Which, yielding to the pressure, was o*erthrown, 

While reason, startled, reeled upon her throne ! 

All that I suffered I may not impart 

Even to thee, a spirit though thou art ; 

One thought alone consoles me in my grief, 

And ministers a something like relief 

To my worn mind, long harassed and perplexed. 

By serious and by petty sorrows vexed, 

If the worst ill of all befell to me, 

If reason fled, she wandered after thee ! 

No ! I idiall not that part to thee reveal. 

Lest haply disembodied spirits feel 

Painful compassion for their fellows here. 

Themselves the tenants of a higher sphere. 

It is not possible that thou canst be 

More kindly now than thou hast been to me 

On earth, nor can I think in realms of bliss, 

That aught thou there hast seen can make thee less, 

And I should be unwilling to give pain. 

Or vex thee with one worldly thought again. 

But I shall Him address who knows it all, 

On Him attempt in confidence to call. 

Who better loves to cherish than destroy. 

To sooth with pleasure, than with pain annoy, 

Who to the careworn breast is ever near. 

Its tears to number, and its sighs to hear. 
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Who loves to cheer the weary and oppreaty 
And offer snccoor to the mourning bnaat. 
The one great source of life and light diyine^ 
Our mutual Father — thy great Gk>d and mine I 



Oh ! Thou immutable, Eternal One ! 

Thou King of kings, and Lord of lords, whoM throne 

Is neither here nor there, but everywhere. 

Around, above, below, and in mid-air. 

Who art for ever present over all 

Thy works, and seest what doth to them befidl ; 

Who sendest through the immensity of space, 

World upon world to take their ordained place 

Among thy works, and, with resistless force, 

Direct their constant, unimpeded course. 

Amid the bright and countless orbs that rove 

Creations of omnipotence and love ! 

In whose sight, all we see is but a speck 

Of the grand whole, at whose commanding beck 

Myriads of worlds like sparks incessant fly, 

To people and to light some new-made sky ! 

Each grain of sand upon the pathless beach, 

To thee is equally well known, as each 

System, and set of systems star and sun, 

Hiat through infinity incessant run ! 

The rose upon its stalk, that scents the air. 

Is to the full an object of thy care, 

As is the sun who, with his generous beam, 

Gauseth the earth with plenteousness to teem ; 

The humblest weed, in lowliest vale that grows, 

Hath thy kind care as much as that bright rose ; 

The lamb, that frisks upon the hill or dale, 

Doth equally thy healthful breeze inhale, 

As doth the lion in the desert found. 

Who, with his roaring makes the waste resoond. 

All things and persons are alike with thee, 

Thy love have neither limit nor degree ! 
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If Thou were not as good as thou art great, 

As ready to nphold as to create. 

As quick to hear the solitaiy's sigh, 

As the rude stoim that rends the earth and sky, 

If there were not between me siffd that light 

Too ardent gaze on which slight quench mj sight. 

The veil of stolid, dull, and mortal sense. 

To shield me from refulgence so intense, 

The worm of earth I feel myself to be. 

How could I dare to lift ngiy eyes to Thee ? 

But all around me tells n^e thou art good„ 

If thou wert not, wouldst thou provide tbeir food 

Each day, unto the wicked as the just. 

Those who foiget and tho^e who in thee trust ? 

Truly thy ways are not the ways of man. 

Who from his neighbour taketh what he can. 

And what he doth not use or waste himself 

From others hides in hoards of idle pelf. 

But Thou art ever willing to bestow. 

Thy blessings in an even current flow, 

Thou dost not give by turns, by turns refrain, 

But, with the seasons^ comest still again ; 

To some thy blessiiigs may awhile be scant. 

That those who hi^ve may giye to those who want, 

And, from a partial scarcity of food, 

Mankind may learn the x^eed of brotherhood. 

Each day brings with it something new to prove 

The ceaseless, boundless nature of thy love, 

Developes features of thy wondrous plan, 

For elevating and improving man. 

Now thou dost send a Newton to survey 

The unexplored as yet sidereal way, 

To calculate its length, ax^4 tell the year, 

The wayward comet shall again appear, 

Who, with enlightened eye, and mighty mind 

The distance of each sun and star may find, 

Whose kindred soul through worlds of light may roam. 

And bring the fruits of its excursions home. 
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Bid man raperior to his planet rise, 

And all but be a tenant of the skies ! 

A Franklin lays, in solitude, his plan, 

Lightning becomes obedient to man. 

Subservient henceforth for his daily use, 

And made effects undreamt of to produce, 

Upon dull iron quickly to unfold 

The matchless beauty of the purest gold. 

Or interchange the thought *tween soul and sonl, 

With instantaneous speed from pole to pole ! 

While yet the cautious navigator bore 

His freighted bark along the well marked shore. 

To launch upon the open main afraid, 

When absent stars denied their friendly aid. 

Thou didst the timid mariner instruct 

How he his precious cargo might conduct 

In safety to the haven and the port. 

No more of clouded skies the cruel sport ; 

Thou gavest him the needle for his guide. 

In which he might abundantly confide. 

Which to the pole should trembling point the way. 

His constant friend by night as well as day. 

Trusting to it the daring Genoese 

Bore gallantly along the unploughed seas. 

Planted his foot upon the western shore, 

And gave to man a world unknown before ! 

Where, in the course of time, the thousands pent 

In other lands might find a wholesome vent. 

And, in the cultivation of its soil. 

Reap wealth and comfort in return for toil. 

Why should Britannia and her daughter strive 

For mere domain as if both could not thrive )* 

If they contend, make thou the strife to be. 

Which shall best shew the world how to be free. 

Which shall do most to break oppression's chain. 

Its pride to humble, folly to restrain, 

* Tfaefle lines were written while the disputes as to territory, 
80 happily concluded by the late Lord Ashburton, were pending. 
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The precious gifts of freedom to diffdse, 

And teach the nations how these gifts to nse ! 

How oft, alas ! hath freedom's work been spoiled 

By those who seem to emulate the child, 

\Vho, having found a store of luscious food, 

That, moderately taken, might do good, 

Voracious gluts the unaccustomed tone, 

Causing disorders where before were none. 

Thus liberty abused oft gives a plea 

For tyrants to enthrall once more the free, 

For fresh devices, like new cords, to bind 

With still more galling ties the human mind. 

As men in knowledge and in numbers grew, 

Wants that before were natural and few 

Increased in number, varied in degree, 

As will the case with individuals be ; 

Then to mankind, a helping hand to lend. 

Thou, in thy providence, a Watt didst send. 

By thee instructed, who discovered power. 

Whose wondrous force lay dormant till that hour, 

A force can sweep the raging surge aside. 

Which, notwithstanding, childhood's arm may guide, 

Upheave the waters from the deepest mine. 

Yet gently spin the thread however fine ; 

Obedient to the will of man it now 

Drives through the waves and rears the figured prow. 

Brings lands remote within convenient hail. 

Where distance made attempts at commerce fail, 

Carries the overflowing com with speed 

From zone to zone, o'erpeopled lands to feed. 

Which for the fruits of a more genial soil 

Give the productions of mechanic toil ; 

Now doth it, in the wide and busy rooms. 

Lend its assistance to a thousand looms. 

That thence there may be sent to distant lands 

The costly fabrics of ten thousand hands. 

A mighty engine thou hast sent to bind 

The scattered families of human kind. 
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Not those alone dbplay thy tender love. 

Thy watchful providenoe aikd wisdom prove, 

Though these may well induce us to admire 

The greatness of the mind that can inspire^ 

In weak and passing creatures of a day, 

Such daring schemes to plan and to essay 

As Science, with her Heaven directed light 

Brings almost daily, to our wondering sight. 

Methods that may from a reluctant soil. 

Draw more of produce with still less of toil, 

When every day produces some great change. 

The present state of things to disarrange, 

Yet tending all to universal weal, 

Man may be fully warranted to feel 

Convinced, events are hasting to unfold 

The period long by sainted men foretold, 

When earth shall be a beautiful abode. 

Fit for the daughters and the sons of God ! 

When nation shall no more 'gainst nation rise. 

Nor exiled patriots breathe their hopeless sighs. 

But when deceit and violence shall cease. 

And all shall cultivate the arts of peace. 

When man no more shall uxge his fellow men. 

To do more work than healthfully he can, 

The rich no more shall stint the industrious poor. 

Nor drive the claimant rudely from his door ; 

When none shall labour for another's pelf, 

But each his well-earned fruits enjoy himself. 

And weary limbs with safety may be laid, 

Beneath the vine where none shall make afraid. 

When host with host shall never more engage, 

Nor man with man contend in deadly rage, 

When men to ploughshares shall convert their swords, 

And lips no more be stained with angry words ; 

When wolves no more shall cause the sheep to stray, 

And with the lion lambs shall skip and play. 

And mankind have in truth foretaste in this 

Of future realms of never ending bliss ! 
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Then, since thy goodness and presiding care 
The righteous and the wicked eqoal share, 
May I not entertain the hope that I 
Shall not in vain to thee direct my sigh ! 
My trespasses, which are not few I own, 
Have been committed against Thee alone ; 
Man I have not offended, and his scorn 
Unmerited, I have with patience borne, 
From anger and contention kept aloof. 
And, without answer, listened to reproof 
From those who never half my sorrows knew, 
My woes so numerous and my joys so few I 
But thou, oh Lord ! hast, from my youthful years. 
Those sorrows numbered, witnessed all my tears. 
And I shall not believe thou wilt desert 
A sorrowing and a bleeding contrite heart ; 
Thy ways are not like men's ; thou to the weak 
Dost succour lend who thy protection seek. 
As to the tender plant thou sendest rain 
When scorching rays consume the thirsty plain, 
As gentle dews upon the mead descend 
When, with the silent shades, the vapours blend, 
From earth, their task fulfilled, again to rise 
And for a while to mingle with the skies, 
Till they o'er other regions far remote 
Shall, as thy breath directs, gregarious float, 
Again to fall, to-day on Alpine flower. 
To-morrow to refresh the Indian's bower. 
Thus doth thy spirit on the weary breast 
Alight and hush its murmurings to rest. 
Help it resigned thy chastening hand to know, 
And draw sweet waters from the wells of woe ; 
To suffer ills of earth as those should bear 
Who know they have a short abiding there, 
That, when the things of time shall pass away. 
They have a part that never can decay ; 
That life is but a journey and its goal 
The state undying of the eternal soul, 
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A journey fall of weariness and toil, 

To many, through a barren fruitless soil 

Who would have little to solace them here, 

Could they not look beyond their narrow sphere, 

And firmly trust they yet shall have abode. 

With Thee their father and creating Gk>d ! 

If mere material cannot be destroyed 

Whatever agency may be employed, 

If whelming water and consuming fire. 

Lightning and ocean may in vain conspire, 

One jot or atom to annihilate, 

Of what the Mighty Maker did create, 

But only cause it, in another form, 

Oaseous, ethereal to outlive the storm. 

With other scattered elements unite. 

To please the senses, gratify the sight. 

How more exceedingly that part must be 

From chance of utter dissolution free. 

Which neither man nor matter can control 

The indivisible and viewless soul ? 

Not like the body fading and impure. 

Which cannot labour long nor much endure. 

But which, illimitable in desire. 

Abundance cannot cloy, exertion tire. 

Ranging from earth to Heaven, from Heaven to earthy 

Acknowledging no home nor place of birth, 

Except it be the bosom of its God, 

With whom alone it looks for an abode ! 

Oh ! thou my soul, wait thou upon thy God, 

And bear with patience his afflictive rod, 

He from thine eyes hath taken their desire. 

Which haply did with greater love inspire 

Thy bosom, than could be with safety given 

Nor interfere with what was due to Heaven. 

And do thou favour. Lord, my good intent— 

Thou know'st my earthly wishes are not bent 

Towards wealth, magnificence, and worldly state, 

Conmiunion with the noble or the great ; 
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Make me oh 1 rather make me fit to be 

A dweller in celestial realms with thee, 

A patient sufferer while here below 

Neither reluctant to remain nor go. 

Cleanse me, oh ! cleanse me from each stain of guilt, 

Of that assured, do with me as thou wilt ! 



Shade of my Laura ! oh that I could be 
Constant communing thus with Heaven and thee — 
Then might my bosom, from its many woes, 
Know certain where to seek and find repose. 
Think of thee still as I was wont to think, 
When I the music of thy voice did drink, 
And from the kindly radiance of thine eye, 
Drew solace that suppressed each rising sigh. 
But I am yet mean tenant of the soil 
And must endure awhile its cares and toil. 
Until the day, the blissful day arrive. 
When friendly death shall summon me to live, 
Where thou and I shall meet no more to part, 
Nor sorrow more oppress this wounded heart, 
Where our fond spirits shall together rove. 
In everlasting realms of light and love ! 



THE END OF 
THE pilgrim's LAMENT FOR LAURA. 



SACRED LYRICS. 



[In the fbllowing Sacred Songs and Jewish Melodies, the 
language of Divine Inspiration is so literally adhered to, that little 
or no pretension is made to poetical merit in their composition. 
The object of the author will be abundantly promoted if any are 
led to peruse portions of the sacred volume vehich have afforded 
him pleasure and consolation in the hours of solitude and aflSietion, 
by their being being presented in what may, to some minds, be a 
more attractive garb than the common prose translation.] 
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THOU, LORD MY GOD, ART STILL THE SAME. 

Thou, Lord my God, art still the same, 

Whate'er my lot may be, 
In grief or joy, mid weal or woe, 

I still shall cling to thee ! 
This world is all a passing scene, 

Its friendship bat a name. 
Its seasons change, its beauties fade, 

But thou art still the same ! 

The flowers that blossom but to die 

Are emblems of our doom, 
The stars we gaze on soon will shed 

Their lustre on our tomb ; 
For man, the child of dust, is bom 

To go from whence he came. 
His is a short abiding here. 

But thou art still the same ! 

The bloom that decks the maiden's cheek. 

The fire that lights her eye. 
The warrior's and the bridal wreath. 

Love and ambition's sigh 
Are but the things proclaim to man. 

That all his hopes are vain. 
Love, pomp, and beauty — all are shades. 

But thou art still the same 1 

Then teach me. Lord, since on this earth. 

No settled rest is given. 
To look to thee, to cling to thee. 

And wend my way to heaven ; 
This world is all a passing scene. 

Its friendship but a name. 
Its seasons chs^ge, its beauties fade, 

But thou art stiU the same ! 
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I SHALL NOT DOUBT THY GOODNESS, LORD. 

I SHALL not doubt thy goodness, Lord, 
But wait fulfilment of thy word, 
Which, as the earth's foundation sure, 
Shall still from age to age endure ; 
The hills and valleys may decay. 
Thy promise cannot pass away. 
Thou and thy word are still the same, 
Changeless in essence as in name ! 

A solitary wanderer here, 

A pilgrim, as my fathers were, 

I seek no worldly wealth nor crown, 

Man's approbation nor renown ; 

But I would lift mine eyes to thee, 

And pray that thou wouldst be to me 

A friend, a father, and a guide 

In whom I safely may confide 1 

My wishes are not bounded here, 

I strain towards a higher sphere. 

Less transient things my thoughts employ, 

Than earthly care or worldly joy ; 

I look, when time hath passed away, 

To joys which never know decay. 

This earth hath no delight for me, 

I pant, I long to be with thee ! 
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WHEN MEN DEFAME MY SAVIOURS NAME. 

When men defame my Saviour's name^ 

I listen with a sigh, 
And grieve that those shonld spurn his grace, 

For whom he chose to die. 
He led a joyless life on earth, 

That man might rise to heaven, 
He died for sin, who sinless was, 

That man might be forgiven ! 

No costly flare his table decked. 

Nor downy was his bed, 
For us, the Son of God oft knew 

Not where to lay his head. 
The sick he cured, the lame he healed, 

The blind to sight restored, 
And on the suffering mourner's head 

The balm of pity poured ! 

Whatever others. Lord, may do. 

Or say, or think of thee. 
Be thou, my Saviour, still a rock 

Of shelter unto me 1 
When men defame thy glorious name, 

I listen with a sigh, 
And grieve that those should spurn thy grace, 

For whom 'twas thine to die ! 
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OH : THOU WHO ART THE MOURNER'S FRIEND. 

Oh ! Thou who art the mourner's friend, 

His sure and constant stay, 
And, from the weary humbled mind, 

Dost never turn away ; 
A mind, longwhile opprest with fears. 

Would to thy presence flee, 
And eyes, too long bedimmed with tears. 

Would lift themselves to thee ! 

For whither may the mourner go. 

When days of sorrow fall, 
And clouds of darkness and of woe 

Come o'er him as a pall, 
Except to him who can restore 

The troubled mind to peace, 
And^ when the mighty tempests roar, 

Can bid their ragings cease ! 

Tis thine alone the broken heart 

To raise from deep despair. 
The consolations to impart. 

Its ruins may repair ; 
By thee refreshed, my heart shall yet 

Regain serene repose. 
And, by thy love sustained, forget 

Its trials and its woes I 
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AY ! THOU DIDST WEAR A CROWN OF THORNS. 

Ay ! Thou didst wear a crown of thorns^ 

That I might have a crown of bliss, 
And he, who should have been thy friend, 

Betrayed thee with a heartless kiss. 
They spat upon thy sacred form. 

On thee their spiteful wrath did pour, 
And they, who should have shielded thee. 

All left thee in that darksome hour ! 

'Twas then thou criedst " My God ! my God ! 

" Why hast thou thus forsaken me ?" 
'Twas then, far worse than wrath of man, 

The wrath of God fell all on thee ! 
Thou diedst for sins, but not thine own. 

That others* sins might be forgiven. 
And thou didst suffer pains of hell, 

That others might be heirs of Heaven ! 

But neither death nor hell could keep 

The Lord of light and life enchained. 
He sudden burst the bands of hell, 

And over Death the victory gained t 
Ay ! Thou didst suffer cruel wrongs. 

The scoffer's scorn, the traitor's kiss. 
Didst bleeding wear a crown of thorns, 

That I might have a crown of bliss ! 
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THOU, LORD, ART PRESENT EVERYWHERE: 

Thou, Lord, art present everywhere, 

On earth *s most unfrequented spot. 
And man enquires not where thou art. 

But vainly asks where thou art not ! 
Thy cheering light, the air I breathe, 

All things in, round, and near to me 
Bespeak thy presence, yet I would. 

Oh, Lord my God, be nearer thee i 

Thy glorious sun that, day by day. 

Wends his enlivening course above. 
The fruits and flowers that deck the earth. 

Display thy majesty and love. 
The gem and ruby of the mine. 

The pearl of the boundless sea. 
Tell of thy beauties, yet I fain 

Would, oh my God, be nearer thee ! 

I go unto thy House of prayer. 

Where people meet to praise thy name^ 
I feel that thou art present there, 

My bosom owns tiie sacred flame ; 
But though thy courts delightful are, 

Dear though thy people are to me, 
I long for something better still, 

I would, my God, be nearer thee I 
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OH ! WHY ART THOU CAST DOWN, MY SOUL 

Oh ! why art thou cast down, my soul, 

Why thus with grief opprest. 
Dost Uiou, in fretfal mood, decline 

To take thy quiet rest ? 
Dost thou not know, hast thou not heard, 

That He, who reigns above. 
Although a Lord of wondrous might. 

Is yet a God of love ! 

He, as he pleaseth, raiseth one. 

And casts another down. 
One head he covereth with dust. 

Another with a crown ; 
Yet not the less he loveth those. 

Whom he doth thus abase, 
But in his own appointed time. 

He them again shall raise ! 

His wound is not the cruel smart. 

Inflicted by a foe, 
Nor doth he, without reason, vex 

The hapless child of woe ! 
His is the kind physician's probe. 

The father's chastening rod. 
That heals the suffering mourner's sore. 

And brings him back to God ! 

Then, oh my soul do thou return 

Unto thy quiet rest, 
Nor longer be, by darksome doubts, 

Nor anxious fears opprest ; 
Know, though dark clouds environ thee. 

And tempests thee appal. 
That He, who rides upon the storm. 

Is mightier than them all ! 
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HE WEEPS, THE GENTLE SAVIOUR WEEPS. 

« JESUS WBPT." 

Hb weeps, the gentle Saviour weeps, 

And doth in inward spirit groan. 
But, though his cheek be wet with tears, 

He grieves for sorrows not his own ; 
He weeps, that those so loved by him 

Should be with heavy woe opprest, 
Not for the dead the Lord of life 

Doth mourn, but for the mourning breast ! 

He weeps, that in a world so fair. 

Sin should have come, and death with sin, 
That death and woe should triumph where. 

Life did in hope and joy begin ; 
He weeps, this lovely earth of ours. 

Where every spot might blessings shed. 
Whose breast should teem with beauteous flowers. 

Thus to its bosom takes the dead ! 

He weeps, not only for those friends, 

Who now a broUier*s grave surround. 
But with a brother^s feeling weeps 

For all who have such trouble found ; 
Nor time, nor clime, nor distance makes 

A difference in the Saviour's love, 
On earth he was the mourner's friend, 

And he is still their friend above ! 

He weeps, and do thou, oh my soul ? 

Draw consolation from each tear. 
Assured thou hast in heaven a friend. 

Will lend to thee a pitying ear ; 
When death hath, with his ruthless hand^ 

Thy dearest ties asunder riven, 
And that his grace will thee uphold, 

Till thou art also called to heaven ! 
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I AM NOT ALL ALONE, OH LORD 

I AM not all alone^ oh Lord ! 
Though from the world shut out I be, 
I have thy promise and thy word, 
To cheer, to aid, and succour me ; 
When darksome clouds disturb by day, 
And troubles press me in the night. 
Thy word doth every fear allay, 
And fill my slumbers with delight. 

This earth, oh Lord ! to me hath been, 
A desolate and barren soil, 
A melancholy, constant scene, 
Of inward woe and outward toil ; 
But grief hath brought me. Lord, to be 
A humble suppliant at thy throne, 
And when I am alone with thee, 
I feel that I am least alone ! 

There's not a shrub, however lone. 
On which thy dew doth not descend, 
There's not a heart, so woebegone, 
Hath not in thee a pitying friend ; 
The meanest flower that scents the vale 
Is a loved object of thy care. 
Nor shall the wrath of man prevail 
O'er those who thy protection share. 

Clouds may awhile obscure the sky. 
While thunder seems to rend the sphere, 
But soon the rainbow up on high 
Thy type of mercy doth appear ; 
And all who place their trust in God, 
And seek compasion at his throne. 
However lone be their abode. 
May feel they are not all alone ! 
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CHRISTMA& 

HAIL aLOBIOUS DAT ! 1U8PICI0US MOBN I 

Hail glorious day ! anspicions mom ! 
On which the son of God was bom, 
Who came ftrom heaven to this abode, 
That man might be at peace with God ; 
That moral darkness, deep as night 
Might flee before the quenchless light, 
By which the gospel, freely given. 
Should point the way from earth to Heaven. 

No courtly throng surrounds the bed, 
On which the infant rests his head, 
No revels herald his approach. 
No costly jewels deck his couch ; 
But in a manger he doth lay, 
Who comes to wash our sins away, 
At mention of whose glorious name. 
Mere human glory turns to shame. 

But though no worldly pomp was there, 

Yet did a heavenly host appear. 

Who unto humble shepherds sang 

The theme that through Heaven's arches rang ; 

" Glory to God who reigns above," 

Thus sang the messengers of love, 

" Peace and goodwill to man while here. 

And entrance to a higher sphere." 

" All glory be to God on high," 
This day be our delightful cry, 
Let songsters, with most grateful lay. 
Proclaim the Saviour's natal day ; 
That day on which the star arose, 
Whose beam shall heal the nations' woes. 
Make savage war and discord cease, 
And bring them never ending peace ! 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 

'TIS FINISHED, ALL THE PAINS ABE O^IK 

Tis finished ! all the pains are o'er, 
For us the suffering Saviour bore, 
And he is now among the dead. 
Who had not where to lay his head ; 
For him who pity had for all. 
No tears of generous sorrow fall, 
Save from the poor and humble few. 
Who their Great Master's goodness knew. 

'Tis finished ! legal worship flies 
Before this awful sacrifice, 
No more the tender lamb is slain, 
Forgiveness of our sins to gain ; 
No more the altar reeks with blood. 
By which the sons of Levi stood. 
The vail is now asunder riven, 
Nor intercepts the view of Heaven. 

'Tis finished ! in that dreadful hour. 
When God his direst wrath did pour 
Upon a sinless guiltless head. 
Who for the sins of others bled ; 
What ancient prophets had foretold 
The dark event doth now unfold. 
Accomplished is the wondrous scheme. 
Formed erring mortals to redeem ! 

'Tis finished ! through the Saviour's groans, 
His tears — his agony — ^his moans. 
On earth the voice of joy shall rise. 
And glad hosannahs rend the skies. 
Satan shall lose his ancient sway, 
Long cherished errors pass away. 
Truth shall no longer be a tale, 
But over all the earth prevail ! 
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EASTER. 

THE GRAYB HATH GIVEN UP THE DEAD. 

The grave hath given up the dead, 
Nor more retains the mortal frame 
Of him who for transgressors hied, 
And bore for man a death of shame ; 
Oh grave ! where is thy triumph now, 
And where, oh Death 1 thy ruthless sting t 
The victory is gained and thou 
No more of Terrors art the King. 

Where Jesus lay now angels stand, 
And to his mourning friends proclaim 
Their Lord hath burst Death *s iron band, 
And Satan's soul destroying chain ; 
That death may thenceforth be to those 
Who in his sacred name confide. 
The messenger of sweet repose. 
Their sorrows in the grave to hide. 

Eternal glory to that name. 
And endless gratitude be given. 
To him who to this planet came. 
Leaving the seraph host of heaven ; 
To dwell with sinful man on earth. 
The lowly, humble and the meek, 
Not in the gorgeous halls of mirth. 
But with the afflicted and the weak. 

This day let grateful hymns arise 
To God who gave his only Son, 
A rich and priceless sacrifice. 
That, through all ages thence to run. 
His faithful followers might find 
A balm to heal each rankling wound, 
A solace for the troubled mind, 
By sin, by grief, or passion bound ! 
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MORNING. 

THE MOBN ONCE MORE WITH FRAGRAlfT BaEATH. 

The mom once more with fragrant breath 
Comes o*er the monntains from the east, 
And nature, rising as from death, 
Prepares for man a generous feast ; 
The birds delight him with their song, 
Each flower its glowing breast displays, 
And echoes through the woods prolong 
The notes of gratitude and praise. 

Within the city, where the halls 

Of mirth and commerce have been still, 

Save where the watchman from the walls 

Proclaimed the hour in accents shrill ; 

The hum is heard of busy life. 

And weakened energy is seen 

To crowd the streets with anxious strife, 

Where all had lone and silent been. 

Alas 1 how many may not leave 
The couch of suffering again. 
Till death shall bring them a reprieve 
From sickness, agony, and pain ; 
For them no more the voice of song 
Shall rise, nor gentle flowrets bloom, 
Nor can they join the busy throng, 
To bring their willing earnings home. 

Give me, Lord, a grateful heart. 
For health and all that thou dost send. 
That I may so enact my part. 
And strive to please thee to the end ; 
That, when for me the sun shall cease 
To take his journey through the sky, 
With thee and fellow man at peace, 
I may not be afraid to die ! 
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EVENING. 

NOW EV8HBO ONCE MORE IN SOFT EBP08B. 

Now hushed once more in soft repose 

All nature seems to be, 
The cattle to the fold are gone 

Each sweet bird to its tree ; 
The sons of toil have sought, in sleep, 

Release from anxious care, 
Until returning mom shall bring 

The duties all must share. 

Where all was late instinct with life, 

Unbroken silence reigns, 
No warbling in the woods is heard. 

No lowing in the plains ; 
Not man alone, and beast, and bird. 

Night's drowsy influence own, 
The gentle flowers have closed Iheir bells. 

To open with the dawn. 

The silent moon hath, in the skies, 

Displaced the orb of day. 
While the revolving planets course 

Their everlasting way ; 
Yet though all nature seems to sleep. 

The great Creator's eye 
Is never closed, but holds its watch. 

On earth and in the sky. 

Before, Almighty God, this night 

I lay my head to rest, 
Relieve my conscience of each sin 

That presses on my breast ; 
Oh ! miJ^e me thankful for the good 

Each day so freely given, 
That, as each night arrives, I may 

Be one day nearer Heaven ! 
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OH! THOU, MY SOUL, BLESS THOU THE LORD. 

THE H17NDiRED AND THIRD ?SaLM. 

Oh ! thon my soul, bless thou the Lord, 

And not forgetful be 
Of him who fedthfol to his word, 

And kind hath been to thee ; 
Who with a father's pitying love 

Thy errors doth forgive, 
And thee from danger doth remove, 

That thon mayst safely live ! 

Who, while he casts from high estate 

The proud and haughty down, 
Doth thee with loving kindness great 

And tender mercies crown ; 
Who doth thy pristine youth renew 

As if with eagle's strength, 
And sets, before thy hopeful view, 

Of days a happy length. 

The Lord hath judgment right in store 

For all who are opprest. 
And doth his consolation pour 

Upon the mourner's breast ; 
His anger doth not long remain 

'Gainst those who in him trust. 
He knows the frailty of our frame. 

Remembers we are dust. 

For man is like the fragile flower 

The creature of a day, 
God sends his wind, and in one hour. 

His beauty fades away. 
But yet he shall his word fulfil 

Unto the meek and pure, 
And, for their children's children still, 

His mercies shall endure ! 



BE MERCIFUL TO ME, O GOD! 

THE FIFTT-SIXTH PSALM. 

• 

Bb mercifdl to me, God ! 

Against me many rise, 
Who, without reason, are become 

My bitter enemies ; 
What time I am in dread I shall 

Place confidence in thee. 
Who art, in all my straits and doubts, 

A counsellor to me. 

Each day they wrest my words, and mark. 

With a malicious, eye. 
My every step, but I will trust 

In thee my God most high ; 
Thou know'st how meekly I have borne 

Unmerited rebuke. 
My tears are in thy bottle put, 

And numbered in thy book. 

When I to thee address my prayer. 

Mine enemies shall be 
Turned back, for this I surely know 

The Almighty is for me. 
I in the Lord have put my trust. 

Nor shall I be afraid 
Of all the ill that man can do. 

When God doth lend me aid. 

Thou hast my soul from death set free. 

And I shall render praise 
To Him, who from the lowest deeps 

Of sorrow did me raise ; 
Who shall my feet from falling keep. 

So that I henceforth may 
Walk unabashed before my God, 

In the full light of day! 
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I IN ALL FUTURE TIMES SHALL BLESS. 

THE THIRTY-FOURTH PSALM. 

' Many are the troubles of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them tdL'^ 

I IN all fature times shall bless 

The Lord my God, and tell his praise, 
Who, in his truth and faithfulness, 

His servant did from sorrow raise ; 
The humble, when thereof they hear, 

And the afflicted shall be glad. 
Oh ! then let us to God draw near, 

Who on my soul compassion had ! 

From depths of woe I sought the Lord, 

And he, from all my darksome fears, 
Delivered me, to health restored. 

And from my eyes dismissed my tears ; 
His angel doth encamp around 

Those who in him their trust do place, 
No want by them shall e'er be found. 

Who seek in confidence his face. 

If thou wouldst see a length of days. 

Depart from evil and do good. 
Gentle and peaceful be thy ways. 

And thou shalt have sufficient food ; 
The eyes of God are on the just. 

His ear is open to their cry. 
The broken heart he from the dust 

Doth raise and hear the contrite's sigh. 

The troubles great and many are 

That vex the righteous on this earth. 
Distress and sorrow are their share. 

From the first moment of their birth ; 
But none who truly trust in God 

Shall be entirely desolate, 
And he shall punish with his rod. 

Those who the unoffending hate ! 
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TEACH ME TO TAKE EXAMPLE, LORD. 

** Who when he was reviled, rebuked not again/' 

Teach me to take example, Lord, 

From my Redeemer's pardoning love, 
Draw consolations from his word, 

And patient under trial prove ; 
Endeavour him to imitate, 

Who did not in reply rebuke. 
But did his soul to God commit. 

And bitter tauntings gently took. 

He bore, throughout his troublous life. 

With patience all his foes contrived, 
And, in his last and mortal strife. 

He died as meekly as he lived ; 
" Forgive them, Father," in that hour 

Was all the suffering Saviour said. 
When Hell exerted all its power. 

And showered its terrors on his head. 

Oh ! thou my soul, if thou wouldst bear 

Thy Saviour's cross and take his name, 
Thou must expect through life to share 

Its sorrows, suffering, and shame ; 
But he hath promised unto those 

Who love him, comfort shall be given, 
Strength to sustain them through their woes. 

And grace to make them fit for heaven. 
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THE GRAVE. 

THE GRAVE I HOW SOLEMN IS THE THOUGHT. 

The grave ! how solemn is the thought, 
That we must all to this be brought, 
Life's journey .gver, to be laid 
Among the cold and silent dead ; 
The wicked there from troubling cease, 
And there the weary are at peace. 
In safety there the meek repose 
From all their trials and their woes. 

The winds may howl, but all in vain. 
And in loud torrents pour the rain. 
They cannot waken from that sleep, 
Those whom in slumber death doth keep ; 
The softest music of the sphere, 
Can have no soothing influence here, 
Nor can the lute and cymbal bear. 
Their echoes to the dull cold ear ! 

The proud and mighty cease to have 
Rank and distinction in the grave. 
The poor and the afflicted there. 
With them on equal footing are ; 
They who on earth were deadly foes, 
Lie side by side in calm repose, 
The servant near his lord is laid. 
No longer of his frowns afraid. 

Fell tyrants there no longer reign. 

Inflicting misery and pain. 

No more earth's lordly ones shall seek 

The poor to grind — oppress the weak ; 

But all in peaceful silence lay. 

Waiting the advent of that day. 

When each shall wake and leave the tomb, 

To meet his everlasting doom I 
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LET NOT YOUE HEARTS BE MUCH AFRAID. 

' Let not your hearts be troubled ; ye belieye in God, believe 
also in me."— John »v. 1. 

Let not your hearts be much a&aid, 

Nor yet with doubt opprest^ 
I go a mansion to prepare 

Of everlasting rest ; 
And, though my presence shall no more 

Your fainting spirits cheer, 
My Father shall his Spirit send, 

To comfort you while here ! 

His gracious messenger shall be 

With you in every strait, 
To succour you with strength divine, 

However low your state ; 
That sacred Spirit is the truth 

The world will not receive, 
But which shall dwell with those, like you, 

Wlio in my name believe. 

My peace I leave with you, a peace 

The wordly cannot Imow, 
I give not as the world doth give, 

But freely I bestow ; 
That peace is not what men call peace, 

Unstable as his breath. 
But such as will abide through life, 

And comfort you in death. 

Henceforth, I stay not with you long. 

For now the Prince of guile 
And King of Terrors comes to have 

Dominion for a while ; 
But if I go it is to prove. 

That I have, as a Son, 
That which the Father gave to do. 

With all obedience done ! 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1847. 

ANOTHER TEAR, MY GOD, IS FLED. 

Another year, my God, is fled. 

And I am left to tell thy praise, 
While many, laid among the dead, 

May ne'er again their voice upraise. 
Teach me thy sparing mercy, Lord, 

To ponder with a grateful heart. 
And use my health and strength restored, 

For good of my immortal part. 

This world hath been to me throughout, 

A dark and melancholy scene. 
Where care, anxiety, and doubt, 

Attendant on my steps have been ; 
As wave succeeds to wave, when storms 

Upheave the deep and rend the sky, 
From year to year, in various forms, 

Fresh sorrows still provoked my sigh. 

But though thou thus afflictedst me, 

1 feel my God assured of this. 
That all was well designed by Thee, 

For my eternal happiness ; 
That, when the circling year shall cease, 

For me to come or to depart, 
1 may attain a home of peace. 

Where grief no more shall wound my heart. 

But while I still am here below, 

Make me obedient to thy will. 
To bear with patience every woe. 

And in affliction love thee still ; 
I would be thine, and thine alone. 

However painful be thy rod. 
And make my harp its sweetest tone, 

Give to the praises of my God ! 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 

THE AWPtTL NIGHT AT LENGTH ARBIVED . 

The awful night at length arrived^ 
The last on earth the Saviour lived, 
When, seated round the sacred board. 
His followers listened to their Lord ; 
And, after thanks to God above. 
The fount of never failing love. 
Our great Redeemer took the bread. 
And thus to his disciples said : — 

" This is my body, take and eat 
The emblem of that spiritual meat, 
Which shall support each fainting soul. 
While in the future ages roll ; 
Not you alone but all mankind. 
In this repast renewed, shall find 
The inward solace, that shall prove 
My constant never dying love." 

Again he thanked the Sire Divine, 
While in his hand he took the wine : 
" This is my blood for you I shed. 
Who were in sin aforetime dead ; 
That Death's dominion may be riven. 
And mankind made the heirs of Heaven, 
That, washed by it from every stain, 
They may immortal glory gain." 

Lord, with thy gracious presence cheer 
Thy servants now assembled here. 
Who of this solemn feast partake. 
Thy blood pour forth, thy body break : 
Fed by thy body, may they prove 
The peace of those whom God doth love, 
And, in the wine, imbibe the grace 
May fit them to behold thy face ! 
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IN THEE, LORD, I PUT MY TRUST. 

THE SEVENTY-FIBST PSALM. 

In Thee, Lord, I put my trast, 

let me not confounded be, 
By those who would, as less than dust, 

Most cruelly have counted me ; 
But thou thy mandate forth didst send, 

To save thy servant from his foes, 
To bring his troubles to an end. 

And free him from his many woes ! 

Thou art my hope, my God and Lord, 

My trust even from my mother's womb, 
And I, through trusting in thy word, 

A wonder am to all become ; 
Cast me not off now, when my strength 

Might fail without thy gracious aid. 
And let me walk in peace, at length. 

Of none except thyself afraid. 

Mine enemies against me speak. 

And counsel take against my soul. 
They hoped my God would me forsake. 

And cease their malice to control ; 
But thou, Lord, wilt them confound. 

Who on my head their vengeance pour. 
And cause thy servant to abound 

In hope, and praise thee more and more. 

Greatness is yet in store for me. 

Poor and abject though I have been, 
And that 1 have a friend in thee, 

Shall yet by all the world be seen ; 
And unto thee I with my tongue. 

And harp my fondest themes shall breathe. 
Who hast thy shadow round me flung. 

And saved me from the jaws of death ! 
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I LOVE THE LORD BECAUSE TO ME. 

THE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH PSALM. 

I LOVE the Lord because to me 

He listened, and did me redeem, 
And, while 1 live, his praise shall be 

My constant and delightfdl theme ; 
My soul unto death's gates drew near, 

And hellish pains and sorrows bore. 
While anguish and distressing fear 

Oppressed my bosom more and more. 

Then did I call upon the name 

Of God the Lord, and pray that he 
Unto my soul would turn again. 

And graciously deliver me. 
The Lord is righteous and doth love 

The man of pure and simple mind, 
I was brought low and he did prove 

My stay, my counsellor, and friend. 

Return, my soul, unto thy rest. 

Thy God most bountiful hath been. 
No more by anxious doubts opprest. 

Amongst the living thou art seen ; 
I said when I was in my haste. 

That surely all men liars be. 
How, my God, for mercies past 

Shall I show gratitude to thee ? 

I shall the cup take in my hand. 

Which thy salvation to me brought. 
Henceforth by me shall each command 

Of thine be diligently sought ; 
For I, thy servant, am indeed 

The son of those thy servants were. 
And I, in every time of need, 

Shall look for thy supporting care ! 
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THEY WHO IN GOD THEIR TRUST REPOSE. 

IHE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH PSALM. 

^ They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion." 

They who in God their trust repose 
Shall stand, like Zion, firm and sure, 
Like it defy their envious foes, 
In the Almighty's love secure ; 
For as around Jerusalem 
The mountains lift their heads on high, 
The Lord will round encompass them. 
Who firmly upon him rely. 

The wicked shall no longer feed 
Upon the substance of the meek. 
Nor shall the righteous, in their need, 
Through foreign climes a shelter seek ; 
They shall no more, by want opprest. 
Unto temptation be a prey. 
For God shall set their griefs to rest, 
And wipe their sins and tears away ! 

O Lord, our God, be good to those 
Who are in heart and ways upright, 
And as to them who are their foes. 
Thou shalt their wickedness requite ; 
But Israel shall dwell in peace. 
Because he trusted in his God, 
Who shall men's wrath command to cease, 
And bless with plenty his abode. 
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BEHOLD THE HOUR AT LENGTH IS COME ! 

' Behold the hour cometh that ye shall leave me alone ; yet I am 
not alone, for the Father is with me/^ — John xvi. 32, 33. 

Behold the hour at length is come, 
When ye shall go each to his home, 
And I, your teacher, shall be left 
Of your companionship bereft ; 
But yet I shall not be alone. 
The Father will be near his Son, 
To aid him in that dreadful hour. 
When hell shall all its terror pour. 

To you I have the precepts given. 
That kept will guide you ^afe to Heaven, 
Where all your sorrowings shall cease 
In realms of never ending peace ; 
For you must bear, while here below. 
At every stage, distress and woe. 
Else should you not his followers prove. 
Who died to show his ardent love. 

Yet let your hearts be of good cheer. 
Your Saviour shall still be near. 
To help you in the hour of doubt. 
From fears within, and foes without ; 
This world is not for you a home, 
But I the world have overcome, 
And if its hatred you will dare. 
You shall the victor's conquest share ! 
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AS ROUND THEIR LORD HIS FOLLOWERS STOOD. 

^* Neither pray I for these alone but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word." — John xvii. 20 to the end. 

As round their Lord his followers stood, 
He prayed the Author of all good, 
In truth and unity to have 
Those whom he came on earth to save ; 
Not those who knew him here alone, 
But all who henceforth to the throne 
Of grace and pardoning mercy came, 
In faith of the Redeemer's name ! 

" Father !" he said, " as I in thee 
Am one, so may they be in me, 
That all throughout the earth may know 
From thee what precious blessings flow ; 
That sinful man the sweets may prove 
Of inward peace, celestial love. 
Henceforth to see and share, in Heaven, 
The glory thou to me hast given ! 

The world, my father, hath not known 
Thee, nor acknowledged me thy son. 
But these with me its hate have shared, 
And I to them thy name declared ; 
Through life, by thy almighty power. 
Protect them till the final hour. 
When, freed from earth, in realms above, 
They may with me partake thy love !" 
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WHAT MAN MAY ANSWER TO THE LORD? 

THS NINTH CHAPTER OF JOB. 

How should man be just with God. 

What man may answer to the Lord 

Who is the judge alone, 
For every idle thought and word 

Or act he may have done ? 
Unlike the erring sons of men, 

He can discern each thought. 
With him pretence is all in vain, 

In vain concealment sought. 

Who dare contest his high decrees 

Or challenge what he doth, 
With him the sun is but a speck. 

The ocean but as froth ; 
Although we wash ourselves with snow, 

And think that we are clean. 
He shall to our confusion show 

How filthy we have been ! 

Oh ! that he would remove his rod 

And terrors far from me, 
Then should I reason with my God 

Nor thus dejected be ; 
But it is not so with me now. 

He doth from me remove, 
The priceless treasures of his grace, 

The solace of his love ! 
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BE STILL MY HEART, NOR DOUBT HIS LOVE. 

Be still my heart, nor doubt his love. 

Who made the earth and sky, 
Who shall to thee a Saviour prove, 

And hear thy sorrowing sigh ; 
His ways directed to men's weal 

And thoughts are not like theirs, 
Nor doth he with his people deal. 

As they with their affairs. 

'Tis true, my heart, that thou from those 

Who love thee art afar. 
And that thy trials and thy woes 

In number many are ; 
But place thy confidence in God, 

And be assured that he, 
In his own time, from this abode 

Of woe, shall set thee free I 

The cup he doth before thee place 

May be imbued with gall, 
Thy friends most tried before thy face 

Like autumn leaves may fall ; 
' But He above who notes thy sighs, 

Of sweets shall give thee store. 
And be thy friend when other eyes 

May beam for thee no more ! 

He shall command his sun to shine 

And solace thee again. 
Nor leave thee longer to repine 

In wretchedness and pain ; 
Then cease thy plaint, nor do thou fear 

What man may do to thee. 
The Lord thy God is ever near 

To such as upright be ! 
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NEW YEAR'S HYMN, 1848. 

Another year hath passed away 

On time's untiring wing, 
And though we hail the change with mirth 

It should reflection bring ; 
For ah ! how many a heart that beat 

A short twelvemonths ago, 
With hope and joy shall ne'er again 

One throb of pleasure know ! 

How many a parent mourns the loss 

Of children sweet and dear. 
How many a child a parent's voice 

Again shall never hear ! 
How many a husband mourns the bride 

Whose bed is in the grave. 
And widows grieve who never more 

A partner's love can have I 

How many a laurel death hath plucked 

From bold and manly brow, 
What beauty, eloquence, and wit 

Are cold and silent now ! 
Wherever we may cast our eyes. 

To wheresoe'er we turn. 
The handwriting is on the wall 

That man was made to mourn ! 

Then since this earth, to all who live, 

Is no secure abode. 
Let us our confidence repose 

In an unchanging God ! 
Hoping that those who leave this scene 

Of trial and of woe, 
May to a deathless home repair 

To tearless mansions go ! 
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OH ! THOU WHOSE PROVIDENCE IS SEEN. 

Oh ! thou whose providence is seen 

In every plant that grows, 
In the sweet tenant of the vale, 

As in the blushing rose ; 
The tender flower that rears its head 

Beneath the Alpine snow, 
The mighty oak that tops the hills 

Alike thy goodness show. 

Thou art not partial in thy love, 

As erring mortals are, 
The rich, the poor, the high, the low, 

Alike partake thy care ; 
And they who are of lowly state 

Should not dejected be. 
Since sorrow oft-times is the cord 

That draws them nearer thee. 

The Lord Creator gives to some 

The beauteous form and face. 
But what are worldly gifts without 

The riches of his grace ? 
It is not from the fairest flower 

The sweetest odours flow. 
And rarest heavenly gifts are found 

Mid poverty and woe ! 

Let not the fainting soul repine 

On waves of sorrow driven, 
For sighs repentant are as winds 

That waft the soul to Heaven ; 
Nor let the mourner sink beneath 

The weight of care and toil, 
For tears are dews that God doth send 

To form a heavenly soil ! 
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I HAVE NO WISH, MY GOD, TO BE. 

I HAVB no wish, my God, to be 
'Mong those who great and mighty are, 
The humblest roof sufficeth me 
When I am certain thou art there ; 
For there I know thy word hath said 
Thou with the meek dost love to dwell, 
And I shall in my God be glad 
Nor fear the direst wrath of hell. 

If I had not thy tender care 
When all around is dark as night. 
And those from me are distant far, 
In whom my bosom hath delight ; 
I would not feel as I do now. 
Unmoved in dark abodes of woe. 
Nor have the inward peace which thou, 
My Saviour, canst alone bestow. 

But I shall still repose in thee 
My trust and glory in thy name. 
Assured that, in fit time, from me 
Thou wilt remove my grief and shame ; 
If wonted friends are cold in love, 
Or open foes their malice strain, 
I know I have a friend above. 
To whom I shall not look in vain. 
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WHO CAN THE WONDROUS ESSENCE TELL? 

Who can the wondrous essence tell, 
Of Him who made the earth and sky, 
All creatures here below that dwell, 
The countless orbs that roll on high 1 
In vain our finite strength may strain 
His power and wisdom to explore, 
To whom each sphere is as a grain 
Of sand upon the trackless shore* 

In vain we seek to comprehend 
A past that no beginning knew, 
Futurity, without an end, 
Is as impervious to our view ; 
He who hath told the swelling sea 
Thus and no fEirther shalt thou go, 
Hath signified to man that he 
Shall only what God chooses know. 

Yet man presumptuous would pretend 
To scan beyond an angel's ken, 
And, what he cannot comprehend 
In pride or ignorance condemn ; 
Forgetting that the wisdom taught 
In this mere probative abode, 
If not with humble reverence sought, 
Is utter foolishness with God. 

Cause me to use aright, Lord, 
The gifts thou choosest to confer, 
And thy most pure and sacred word 
Above all others to prefer ; 
Waiting the advent of the day 
When darkness shall give place to light, 
When every doubt shall pass away, 
And faith be swallowed up of sight ! 

H 
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HOW FEW ESTEEM THY GOODNESS, LORD. 

How few esteem thy goodness, Lord, 

As needy claimants ought. 
Who worthy art to be adored 

And by each creature sought ; 
From year to year, from day to day 

Thou dost thy love renew. 
Wherever we may bide or stray, 

Thy love is ever new ! 

The birds that from their leafy bough 

Send their melodious song. 
The herds that in the meadow low 

A harmless tuneful throng ; 
Although they may not be endowed 

As men by thee hath been. 
Seem grateful for thy gifts bestowed. 

Thy pastures fresh and green. 

But man, whom thou so high dost raise 

In thy creation's scale, 
Who hath a voice to sound thy praise, 

His sins or woes bewail, — 
Of all thy creatures seems the least 

Inclined to own thy care. 
Or thank thee with a glowing breast. 

For all that he doth s^re. 

Whatever, Lord thou mayst to me 

In providence deny. 
Though from the world shut out I be, 

And heave the captive's sigh ; 
Yet for the good to me that's left. 

However small the part. 
Though of all other feelings reft. 

Give nie a grgiteful heart ! 
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MAN LEA\rES A DARKSOME WORLD BELOW. 

' And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it, for the gloiy of God did lighten it.^ — Retela- 
TioN xxi 23. 

Man leaves a darksome world below, 
To dwell in realms of bliss above, 
Goes from a scene of strife and woe, 
To blest abodes of peace and love ; 
The flowers he culls each mom are doomed 
Ere evening comes to fade away, 
For earthly joys and worldly hopes 
Are but the creatures of a day. 

No sun is there to shine by day. 
No moon nor stars to rule the night, 
For God, his people's God, is there, 
And he is a sufficient light ; 
No scorching rays the summer's heat. 
No piercing blasts shall winter bring. 
But flowers of brightest hue shall bloom 
In one eternal glorious spring. 

Then, my soul, wait thou on God, 
With humble resignation bear 
The yoke thy father, here below, 
Appointeth thee in love to wear ; 
A few short years of evil past, 
•And thou shall reach that happy shore, 
Where death— divided friends at last 
Shall meet and meet to part no more ! 
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WHERE FROM THY PRESENCE, O MY GOV, 

THE HUNDRED AND THIBTT-NINTH PSALM. 

Whsbs from thy presence, my God, 
Or from thy influence shall I go, 
I need not seek thy blest abode. 
Nor yet the dwelling-place of woe ; 
Thy spirit through the earth doth bide 
As well as o'er the boundless sea. 
Nor can I in the darkness hide. 
For darkness is as light with thee ! 

Before my lips one word can tell, 
Ere yet the thought my bosom leaves. 
Thou, Lord, my GK)d dost know full well 
What is the thought my mind conceives ; 
For not my deeds and words alone 
But each conception of my breast. 
To thee are perfectly well known 
Howe'er my feelings be supprest. 

Before I unto being came, 
Ere in the womb my form J took, 
Each member of my embryo frame 
Was named and numbered in thy bool« . 
As thou dost send each mom for me 
And curtains of the night outspread, 
I shall, my Gbd, give thanks to thee, 
For I am wonderfully made. 

Try it, oh Lord ! and lead my heart 
Unto thy everlasting way. 
That going hence I may depart 
To realms of bliss and endless day ; 
When from my sight no more concealed 
Shall be the glories of thy throne. 
But when all things shall be revealed 
And I shall know as I am known ! 
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HOW LONG, O LORD, WILT I'HOU REFRAIN ? 

How long, Lord, wilt thou refrain, 
Nor bring thy people back again, 
Unto their own — their land beloved 
From which thine anger them removed ? 
O'er many a foreign land they roam 
To find a shelter — not a home, 
Where Salem stood, the ivy creeps, 
And Paynims tread where Judah sleeps. 

Where timbrel, harp, and voice of song 
Did to thy praise their notes prolong, 
And where thy priests, in beauty clad, 
Solaced thy folk with tidings glad ; 
No more the sacred melody 
Doth rend the roof, ascend the sky. 
Nor more thy message doth impart 
Balm to each faithful, wounded heart. 

Where did the vine and olive grow 
And Siloah's sacred brook did flow. 
Where shepherds careful watch did keep, 
O'er tender kid and bleating sheep ; 
The soil is trod by warlike men, 
Or else become the lion's den, 
And Lebanon can only show 
A cheerless bosom tipped with snow ! 

Oh ! when, Lord, our father's God, 
Shall we regain that prized abode. 
When shall that soil beloved be prest 
By footsteps long estranged from rest ? 
Forget their failings in tiieir woes, 
And save thy people from their foes. 
For they in him their cause confide. 
Who Israel did from Egypt guide. 
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CEASE, DARK EYED MAIDEN, CEASE TO WEEP. 

Cease, dark eyed maiden, cease to weep 
Nor Judah's sad condition mourn, 
Her God doth in remembrance keep 
The days of old, and shall return ; 
That God is not a God to make 
A promise he will not fulfill. 
Though he may them a while forsake. 
He is his people's guardian still. 

He shall arise, and mercy yet 
He to Mount Zion shall extend. 
Her broken walls he shall reset. 
And bring her troubles to an end ; 
No more among the nations she 
Shall be a byeword and a scorn, 
Nor shall her people wanderers be, 
Unpitied, friendless, and forlorn. 

He shall return, his word go forth. 
O'er every land, and clime, and sea, 
" Give up thou south, and thou oh ! north 
Restore my people unto me ;" 
From east and west they shall arrive, 
And earth's remotest comers come. 
For Judah's children yet shall live, 
Secure within their fathers* home. 

Cease, maid of Judah, cease to weep. 
Yea rather strike thy harp to joy. 
Thy God shall every promise keep. 
And thou shalt yet those strings employ 
To join the songs of thankful praise. 
Uplifted to their fathers' God, 
Who shall his fallen people raise. 
And gather in their loved abode ! 
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DESPAIR NOT ISRAEL'S SCATTERED SEED. 

Despair not IsraeVs scattered seed, 

Whose fathers out ot Egypt came, 
The God, who helped them in their need. 

Hath been and shall remain the same ; 
Although no more the fire by night. 

Nor yet the cloud by day appear. 
Still lives, still glows that glorious light, 

His chosen people's heart to cheer. 

Although within the sacred fane. 

The ark of God no more doth rest. 
The prayers shall not arise in vain. 

In humble confidence addrest 
To Him who is his people's God, 

In every age and every clime, 
Who needjBth not for his abode. 

The fragile muniments of time. 

Already do the nations treat 

Thy scattered sons with less of scorn, 
Nor shall thy daughters longer meet 

To mourn their children's fate forlorn ; 
But, as the fathers in their day, 

Did from the land of Egjrpt come. 
Thy sons no more abroad shall stray. 

But find at length a peaceful home ! 
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YE HEAVENS, SEND FORTH YOUR SONGS OF PRAISE. 

^ Sing, O heavens and be joyful ! earth, for the Lord will com- 
fort his people. — Isaiah zlix. 13, to the end. 

Ye heavens send forth your songs of praise, 

And let the earth delighted be^ 
Let hills in joy their voices raise, 

And valleys ring with melody ; 
The Lord hath consolation brought 

Unto his folk in time of need, 
To those who his salvation sought. 

He hath salvation sent indeed. 

But Zion said, " The Lord hath me 

Forsaken and made desolate, 
My pleasant places ruined be 

Where once in majesty I sate." 
Can the fond mother e'er forget 

The child who on her bosom hung. 
Or cease, in absence, to regret 

Her fondly loved and cherished young ? 

She may forget, a mother's heart 

May cease to own a parent's love. 
But Zion never shall depart 

From mine, nor from my heart remove ; 
Upon my hands I have her name 

Engraven, and before my eyes 
Her walls though broken shall remain. 

Until my word shall bid them rise. 

Kings, queens, and earth's most mighty ones, 

The great Redeemer's power shall own, 
When, where are now but broken stones, 

The Saviour shall erect his throne. 
Oh Israel ! thou shalt yet be blest. 

If in the Lord thou put thy trust. 
All they who have thy sons opprest. 

Shall bow before thee in the dust ! 
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OH ! THAT MY PEOPLE TO MY LAWS. 

Oh ! that my people to my laws, 

Would lend a willing ear, 
Then should not Judah's sons have cause 

The nation's wrath to fear ; 
I am the first, and I the last, 

Eternal is my name, 
The present, future, and the past. 

With me are all the same. 

I took not Jacob from among 

The mighty of the earth, 
Nor David from amid the throng 

Who spend their days in mirth ; 
I summoned Israel when he had 

For stay his staff alone, 
And David, when a shepherd lad, 

To sit upon a throne. 

I value not the proud of heart. 

Nor things the world esteem. 
What can their wealth to me impart. 

Who am the all Supreme ? 
Their wealth with me is but as dust, 

Their honour but a name. 
But those who place in me their trust, 

Shall ne'er be put to shame. 

Oh ! that my people would give ear 

Unto my warning voice. 
Unto their father's God draw near. 

And in his laws rejoice ; 
Then by his sons should be possest 

The land I Jacob gave, 
And Judah's children go to rest 

In peace near David's grave. 
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AWAKE MY HARP. 

Awake my harp, thy strings have long 
Been deaf unto the voice of song, 
Neglected, all unhinged, and mute 
Have been the timbrel and the lute ; 
My willing once and practised hand 
Refused, within a foreign land. 
The strings to melody to sweep, 
Might bring my bosom cause to weep. 

Oh ! how shall I invoke the themes 
Of Judah's land by Babel's streams, 
A captive of the heartless foe 
Who mocked my people's cruel woe ; 
How could my fingers bear to strike 
The notes I once did fondly like. 
Which through the gorgeous temple rang, 
Where Judah's sons Qod's praises sang ? 

If I forget my native land, 
May skill depart from my right hand. 
Or cease her people's woe to mourn. 
May pleasure ne'er to me return ; 
Oh no ! her walls still seem to rise 
Before my longing tearful eyes, 
And if I tune my harp to song 
'Twill be the story of her wrong. 

Remember, Lord, in Judah's day. 

What did the sons of Edom say, 

" Rase, rase," they said thy chosen seat, 

Where did thy folk to worship meet ; 

But Babylon, her deadly fOe, 

Shall yet thy wrathful judgment know, 

And where she now doth sit in pride, 

The raging lion shall abide 1 
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OH ! THOU WHO OUT OF EGYPT TOOK> 

Oh ! Thou who out of Egypt took 

Our fathers, in the days of old, 
And those with chastenings didst rebuke, 

Who vexed the people of thy fold ; 
Whom not the Babylonian chain, 

Nor yet the proud Assjrrians sword, 
In bondage longer could detain. 

When thou didst choose to speak the word< 

Sustain our fainting minds with hope. 

That he who loved the fathers so. 
Will not the fount of mercy stop. 

But save their children from each woe ; 
May every prophecy fulfilled, 

To us a pledge most certain be, 
That all the blood thy foes have spilled. 

Shall fully be avenged by thee. 

While others have been mixed until 

None knew for certain whence they came, 
Thy people's dark-eyed daughters still 

Prove to the world ours is the same 
To whom, through Moses, God appeared 

Their constant stay by day and night, 
Whom by his countenance he cheered. 

Who grew supported by his might. 

If we are wanderers on the face 

Of all the world, without a home. 
Grant in thy mercy and thy grace, 

That brighter days ere long may come ; 
When strangers shall not in their ire, 

'Gainst Judah*8 children lift their hand. 
But, influenced by thee, conspire 

To plant them in their fathers' land ! 
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THE LORD, OUR GOD, IS GOD ALONE. 

The Lord, our God, is God alone, 

From all eternity the same, 
None share the glories of his throne. 

Who hath Jehovah for his name ; 
No space nor length of years can bound 

The seat where the Most High doth dwell, 
In earth's recesses he is found, 

As in the lowest depths of hell. 

When other nations worship gave 

To gods, the work of their own hand, 
To gold which workmen did engrave. 

And made upon their altar stand ? 
Thy favoured people only knew 

The nature of the One Great Lord, 
Who chose a weak and scattered few. 

To be the keepers of his word. 

Our fathers sinned, and we confess 

We all like sheep have gone astray, 
Trod in the paths of wickedness, 

And each impure, unholy way ; 
Yet, Lord, remember not for aye. 

The great transgressions we have done, 
But turn once more and be our stay, 

Thou mighty and forgiving one ! 

Soften, Lord, the hearts of those 

Who Judah's children would oppress, 
And let our many cruel woes 

Entreat for thy forgivenness ; 
When others have to stone and wood,. 

And brazen image bent the knee, 
We have alone through ages stood. 

Though sinful, worshippers of thee !■ 
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OH GOD, THE HEATHEN ENTERED HAVE. 

TH» SEVBNTY-NINTH PSALM. 

Oh God, the people entered have 

Unto thy heritage, 
Thy holy temple to a grave 

Converting in their rage. 
Thy suffering people's precious blood 

They made like water flow, 
And their dead bodies for the food 

Of beast and fowl did throw. 

We have a scorn to those around. 

And a reproach been made. 
Our walls are level with the ground. 

Our altars prostrate laid. 
How long, Lord, wilt thou in thine ire 

From helping us restrain, 
Or, shalt thou ever like a fire 

Thy jealous wrath maintain. 

Pour out thy wrath, Lord, on those 

Who call not on thy name. 
Who mock at Israel's cruel woes. 

And turn his faith to shame. 
Let our transgressions against thee 

Into oblivion go. 
Return unt(f us. Lord, for we 

Are now brought very low. 

Hear, Lord, in thy compassion hear 

The prisoner's mournful sigh. 
And unto those bow down thine ear, 

Who may be doomed to die. 
So we, the people and the sheep, 

Of thine own pasture, shall 
Thy laws and thy commandments keep 

Through generations all. 
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OH GOD, WE WITH OUR EARS HAVE HEARD, 

THE PORIT-FOU&TH PSALM. 

Oh God, we with our ears have heard, 

Our fathers also have us told 
The wondrous things, to them declared, 

And done by thee in days of old ; 
How thou the heathen didst expel, 

And scatter with unsparing hand, 
That Jacob's cherished seed might dwell, 

Secure within their promised land. 

That land they gat not by their sword. 

Nor did their arm salvation bring. 
But by the countenance and word 

Of Him who is my God and King ; 
I in my bow no more shall trust, 

Nor strength nor wisdom of my own, 
But in my God shall make my boast. 

And put my faith in him alone. 

But thou, Lord, hast cast us off. 

Nor dost with us to battle go. 
We are unto our foes a scoff. 

Our dwelling-place is filled with woe ; 
Ah ! why for nought thy people sell. 

The price cannot add wealth to thine, 
While against those thou lovest well. 

Their foes reproachfully combine. 

But though all this on us hath come, 

Yet have we not forgotten thee. 
Nor, though made exiles from our home) 

Have bent to other gods the knee ; 
Awake, Lord, nor longer sleep. 

For we are troubled very sore. 
And we shall thy commandments keep. 

And love and i^erve thee more and more. 
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PEAR NOT, OH JUDAH, ANY MORE. 

' Fear not^forthy Maker is thy husband."— Isaiah liv. 5, to end. 

Fear not^ oh Judah, any more, 
Nor yet thy widowhood deplore, 
Thy Maker is thy husband, he 
Shall take away reproach from thee ; 
Be not confounded that thy name 
Hath been allied to grief and shame, 
For thy Redeemer and thy friend 
Shall bring thy sorrows to an end. 

Though I might thee seem to forsake, 
Nor more on thee compassion take. 
Yet shall I gather thee again. 
And unto joy convert thy pain ; 
The mountains may removed be, 
The hills be cast unto the sea, 
But nought from Zion shall remove 
My covenant and lasting love. 

Thou tempest-tost afflicted one, 
I yet shall lay thy every stone. 
And make thy dwelling so secure, 
That it for ever shall endure ; 
Thy children shall by God be taught. 
And all their ways with peace be fraught. 
Established in my righteousness. 
None shall divide them or oppress. 

The nations may indeed conspire. 
But vainly shall they vent their ire, 
Denied my aid, the foes shall fall, 
Who seek my people to enthrall ; 
The cruel bow and ruthless blade 
Shall all in vain 'gainst thee be made. 
And thou shalt seal the mouth of those 
Who would thy happiness oppose. 
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THE LORD SHALL ZION COMFORT SEND. 

«•* The Lord shall comfort Zion, and make her wilderness like 
Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord.** — 
Isaiah li. 3. 

The Lord shall Zion comfort send, 
And bring her troubles to an end, 
Her places waste he shall repair, 
With sweetness fill the desert air ; 
Like Eden shall each arid wild 
With fairest fruits and flowers be filled, 
And joy and gladness shall be found, 
And voice of melody abound. , 

Oh ! list my people, and give heed. 
The law shall from my mouth proceed. 
Where error reigned as dark as night. 
My word shall shed a glorious light ; 
My righteousness is gone abroad, 
• And the salvation of thy God, 

Remotest lands that light shall see, 
And distant isles shall wait on me. 

The earth shall like a garment fade. 
And such its dwellers shall be made, 
The heavens themselves shall pass away, 
And night no more succeed to day ; 
But my salvation shall endure, 
My righteousness be ever sure, 
And those who glory in my name, 
Shall never more be put to shame. 
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LO I WHO IS THIS THAT COMETH NIGH ? 

** Who is this that cometh from Edom, with died garments from 
Boxrah $ I have trodden the wine-press alone. — Isaiah Ixiii. 1, 
to the end. 

Lo ! who is this that cometh nigh, 

In garments beautiful and bright, 
Who treads the plains and mountains high, 

And deepest "^leys in his might ? 
I, even I, the Lord of light, 

Who o'er the earth dominion have, 
Whose outstretched arm, though strong to smite, 

Is yet omnipotent to save. 

My vest is red, because I have 

The wine-press trodden all alone. 
No friendly arm assistance gave. 

Of people with me there was none ; 
'Twas all in vain, I looked around, 

In vain, companions' succour sought. 
But yet by me, unto the ground. 

My adversaries shall be brought. 

Nathless let Israel still implore 

The loving kindness of the Lord, 
Who shall his fallen house restore, 

According to his gracious word ; 
He bare him in the days of old, 

Through want, oppression, grief, and shame. 
And he his children shall uphold. 

If they will glorify his name. 
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COME NOW AND LET US STRAIGHT ASCEND. 

" Come ye and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord ; for 
out of Zion shall go forth the law.'^ — IsaiAh ii. 

Come now and let us straight ascend 

Unto the mountain of the Lord, 
Where he to us will freely lend 

The aid of his most gracious word ; 
For out of Zion shall go forth 

The sacred covenant and law, 
And thence shall all the tribes on earth, 

Instruction and sweet counsel draw. 

No more shall man his sword and spear 

With blood of fellow mortal stain, 
But all from anger shall forbear, 

Nor study ruthless war again ; 
Oh ! house of Jacob, let us go 

And walk in God's unclouded light, 
Before his footstool humbly bow. 

Nor further wander from his sight. 

For soon the day of God shall fall 

On such as proud and lofty are. 
Who will not listen to his call, 

But their own vain desires prefer ; 
Cease ye to place your trust in man. 

Whose promise is an idle breath. 
Whose life, a short and narrow span, 

Is ever in the midst of death I 



MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 



[The author deems it proper to note, that the Ode to Liberty 
and the Ode to Peace were written respectiTely in October and 
November 1846, upwards of twelve months before the occurrence 
of events which have shaken the foundations of monarchical 
power, and loosened the bonds of society throughout a considerable 
portion of Europe,— events which, nevertheless, clouded though 
the political atmosphere be at the moment of penning those lines, 
he doubts not will, under the superintendence of an allwise 
Providence, tend ultimately to the difiusion of those inestimabU 
blessings over the habitable places of the earth.] 
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MONODY. 

ON CHARLOTTE CARFRAE, OBIIT APRIL 30. 1840. 

Her voice no more at mom shall greet 

My ears with blissful tone, 
That voice, once joyous, now is hushed, 

That bliss for ever gone ; 
Ah ! why for me should hand of love 

Have twined a bridal wreath. 
The flowers were culled too soon to fade, 

The hand is fixed in death ! 

No more at e'en, when others hie 

To homes of love and rest. 
And weary birds on anxious wing 

Seek each their happy nest ; 
May I again expect to meet 

Such welcome as she gave, 
Alas ! for me the setting sun 

Is shining on her grave ! 

The bird that answered to her call. 

Hath ceased to pour his lay. 
And music's voice no more shall charm 

As wont my cares away ; 
The tree beneath whose shade we sat. 

The flowers she called her own. 
The peaceful cottage and the wood 

Are solitary grown I 

The warbler will renew his note. 

Though now with sorrow mute. 
Another's hands may cull those flowers, 

And wake her slumbering lute ; 
But I am, mateless, doomed to mourn 

O'er joys for ever fled. 
And, though my face may wear a smile. 

My heart is with the dead ! 
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MOURN NOT THE DEAD. 

Mourn not the dead, their race is ran, 
Their trial o*er — the contest won, 
The dreaded hour is come and gone, 

Death's bitterness is past ! 
The weak, the strong, the proud, the brave, 
The rich, the poor, one dwelling have, 
They meet within the narrow grave. 

To which all flesh doth haste ; 
Dull, cold, and cheerless is their bed. 
Yet, reader, mourn not thou the dead ! 

The rose that smells so sweet to-day, 
May, ere to-morrow, fade away. 
But yet it doth not all decay. 

It dies to live again ! 
Not even is its fragrance lost. 
But by the varying winds is tost 
O'er many a smiling land and coast. 

And many a distant plain ; 
And it though faded shall appear. 
In all its pride, another year ! 

And may not man, the child of Heaven, 
Though death may have asunder riven 
The ties a bounteous God had given. 

To bless his sojourn here ; 
More than that frail and trembling rose, 
That on its tree so sweetly blows. 
In hope of other life repose. 

And a superior sphere 1 
Oh yes ! the spirit hath but fled 
Unto its home — Mourn not the dead I 
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ON AN OLD MAN ASLEEP. 

Disturb not his slumbers, he haply doth dream 

Of the days of his childhood and youth, 
When life was to him as a silvery stream. 

All resplendent with beauty and truth ; 
Ere passion arose, to disturb the repose 

Of his bosom, and vex it with care. 
Nor yet did it ween of the trials and woes 

That were haply to fall to his share. 

Perhaps he doth dream of the halcyon days. 

When ambition and love fired his brain. 
When life was as bright as the sunbeam that plays 

On the waves that reflect it again ; 
Ere yet a dark cloud had above him appeared, 

To obscure a cerulean sky. 
And while not a flower he had tenderly reared, 

Had been suffered to wither or die. 

He dreams, it may be, of all those who are gone, 

The Companion, and Lover, and Friend, 
Who have left him to rove through this world alone. 

And alone to the grave to descend ; 
And he weeps, while he sleeps, for his beautiful bride, 

And the children beloved whom she bore, 
Whom he never again shall see by his side. 

Nor receive their sweet smiles any more. 

If a soldier, he haply is dreaming now 

Of the breach, or the murderous fray. 
If a sailor, he once more the ocean doth plough. 

And contends with the surge and the spray ; 
If a lover of God, he may dream of Heaven, 

And the just in beatitude there, 
And that at the last it to him hath been given 

Their delights and their glories to share. 
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But whoever he be, or whatever he dreams, 

Of his home, battle-field, or the flood. 
If he rove by the banks of his boyhood's streams. 

Or exult in his passionate blood ; 
Lay a pillow beneath his silvery head. 

Let him calmly and sweetly repose. 
For he soon will forget, when among the dead, 

All his joys, and his trials, and woes. 



TO MY DAUGHTER GATHERING FLOWERS. 

ATE, GATHER THEE FLOWERS, MY BEAUTIFUL CHILD ! 

Ate, gather thee flowers, my beautiful child, 
Each bud the most blooming and sweet. 
Yet be not too much by appearance beguiled. 
Else thou mayst what will vex thee meet. 
For the flowers of the sweetest tint and smell 
Oft grow on the prickliest tree. 
And thou, in thy choice, my child, wilt do well 
To take counsel of such as me ! 

I wandered like thee in my childhood's mom, 

In a garden as sweet and fair. 

But I found ere long that many a thorn 

Lurked under the sweet buds there ; 

And the pain and regrets I suffered then 

I would have my sweet child to avoid. 

Not what seems plain, without trial, condemn, 

Nor in all that seems lovely confide ! 
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THE DISTRAUGHT BRIDE. 

Whithkr, ladye, dost thou wander^ 

The night is cold and drear, 
And thou hast a form too tender 

The ruthless storm to bear ? 
Thy dress befits not time nor place 

Howe'er it may thy form, 
Which, in its loveliness and grace, 

A palace might adorn. 

Alas ! that ladye heard me not 

Nor heeded what I said, 
For she was going to the spot 

Where her true love was laid ; 
And she was in a bridal dress, 

Most beautiful and fair. 
Her hair was braided, and each tress 

Displayed a jewel rare. 

Her lover died the night before 

When she should have been wed, 
' And ever since that lady wore 

Deep mourning for the dead ; 
Save as that day each year came rounds 

Decked as a maiden bride. 
She sought alone the hallowed ground 

Her youthful love did hide. 

Alas I poor ladye, with her love. 

Astounded reason fled. 
And nothing now her heart could move. 

Save thinking of the dead ; 
And over whom at whose cold tomb. 

On that bleak mom she hung. 
To try to lure him to her home, 

'Twas thus that ladye sung : — 
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Awake, my love, the sun is high 

Above the glittering sea, 
The birds are carolling, and I 

Have come to waken thee ; 
'Tis cold, my love, oh ! very cold 

And I am far from home, 
But I would farther go than here, 

If thou wouldst only come 1 

I've decked our couch with wreaths of flowers, 

All those you loved the best. 
And told your favourite bird that he 

Must carol us to rest ; 
We'll be so happy that we shall 

Forget we e'er did part, 
Thou'lt fold me in thine arms, and I 

Shall press thee to my heart ! 

I cannot sleep for thoughts of thee. 

Though now I shed no tear. 
And why should I, when thou didst say 

That thou wouldst meet me here ; 
I know that thou art still as kind 

As thou wert wont to be. 
Oh ! keep thy, word and do not stay 

So long from love and me ! 

'Tis cold, oh ! very cold, but I 

Shall heed nor wind nor rain. 
If thou wilt only wake once more. 

And come to me again ; 
For though I cannot sleep nor weep. 

My heart is very sore, 
Then do awake and promise not 

To leave me any more ! 
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That ladye now no longer goes 

In sorrow to that tomb, 
Her God hath quieted her woes, 

And called the spirit home ; 
For in that tomb the form doth lie 

Such grievous woe did bear, 
Say, reader, wilt thou heave a sigh, 

Or shed for her a tear ! 



PRAYER IN AFFLICTION. 

COMPOSED UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES REFERRED TO. 

^ I am the man who have seen the afSiction by the rod of his 
wrath."— Lamentations. 

Oh ! Thou the God of light and life ! 

Protect me with thine arm. 
For all is dark within my soul, 

Disquiet and alarm. 
Why is it thus, my God, that I 

So desolate should be. 
Thy sun that shines on others seems 

To have no ray for me. 
Why still on me thy chastening hand 

Thus instant dost thou lay, 
Why thus my lovers and my friends 

Removest thou away 1 
The eyes of those are closed in death 

Who erst my cares beguiled, 
Thou took'st not one but both away, 

The mother and the child. 
I had no other father, Lord, 

In youth but only thee, 
And, till I sinned, I own thou wert 

Most bountiful to me ; 
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And now that I am penitent 

And worn with grief and care, 
Oh ! leave me not without thine aid 

Nor leave me to despair. 
I know that I am sinful and 

Unworthy of thy love, 
But yet I would entreat that thou 

A gracious God wouldst prove ; 
For if my sins have many been, 

My sorrows-are not few, 
If vice hath stained my path, my tears 

My nightly couch bedew. 
Oh 1 that I like unto the dove * 

Had wings that I might flee. 
That o'er the mountains I might go, 

And be at rest with thee ! 
Thou who on earth didst sojourn with 

The desolate and poor, 
And him who was of broken heart 

Who loved'st still the more ; 
Come thou unto my soul and be 

As my familiar friend. 
Thus shall those darksome troubles cease. 

Those sorrows have an end. 
A heart that long with grief hath pined 

Shall, like the aloe tree. 
Shoot forth at length its hopeful buds, 

And sh^d them all for thee ! 



PRAYER IN PROSPECT OP DEATH. 

Oh ! thou Immutable, Almighty one. 
Who, long before one firmament or sun 
Had started into being, was the same, 
^llhangeless in essence, and whose wondrous name 
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Indented is alike upon the stem 

Of the weak flowret in the lowly glen, 

And on the ancient mountain which hath stood 

The rage of tempest, lightning and of flood ; 

ThoU; from whose hands I did at first proceed, 

And who didst bounteously my body feed 

With sinew, bones, and marrow, and a mind 

Plantedst within me whereby I might find 

The difference 'twixt the evil and the good — 

If I have not. Almighty God, withstood 

Temptation as I ought, remember thou 

The frailty of my nature — if my vow 

Of reformation I have oft-times broke 

And laid my willing neck beneath the yoke 

Of passion and of sin, forgive me, Lord^ 

According to the promise of thy word. 

My hour for passing hence is drawing nigh, 

Yet I believe that I shall never die. 

But that I shall appear before thy throne. 

To whom my inmost thoughts are all well known. 

I may my fellow creatures have deceived 

But thee I could not ; Thou hast all perceived 

From the first moment of existence till 

My senses in the grave shall all be still. 

Oh ! Thou, my God, ere yet it be too late, 

In this the hour of my impending fate, 

Lead me to thee, that I may lift my eye 

Unto the rock that higher is than I. 

Where I have served thee, may my offering be 

Acceptable and pleasing unto thee, 

Where 1 have erred, may pitying mercy take 

The place of justice for my Saviour's sake, 

Who came on earth to suffer and to die, 

That man might be a tenant of the sky, 

That through his sorrow sin might be forgiven 

And guilty man be made the heir of Heaven. 

Give me. Oh Lord ! in this my trying hour 

Strength for the mortal combat and the power 
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Of mind to reckon what I Ve done amiss 

And humbly pray for thy foigiveness. 

Where I have wronged or injured fellow man'] 

To make such reparation as I can, 

And where I have been wronged, I would implore 

Forgiveness as He hath, done before, 

Who from the cross sent up his prayer to Heaven, 

That they who took his life might be forgiven. 

As far as frail humanity can be 

Made fit on earth converse to hold with thee, 

Remove &om me each stain of flesh and sin. 

That, ere I leave the earth, I may begin 

To feel myself, even while suffering here 

Made thereby fitter for a higher sphere. 

Enable me to look on things below 

fiank, poverty, and wealth, and joy, and woe, 

As all for ever ended — ^all that life e'er gave 

As ready to be laid in the oblivious grave. 

Touch thou my lips, Lord, as if it were 

With live coal taken from thine altar, where 

Thy messengers and saints in bliss attend. 

And hynm thy praise through ages without end, 

That I may learn thee to address aright 

Ere I be summoned to thy dreaded sight. 

Deaden each inclination and desire. 

Each worldly thought or feeling might conspire 

To draw my mind from dwelling upon thee. 

While I am steering towards eternity. 

What Heaven may be I know not nor enquire, 

Beyond thy holy will have no desire. 

But this I surely know that where thou art. 

Lust, passion, and uncleanness have no part, 

And if I must be purified with fire 

Of bodily anguish, chasten not in ire. 

Walk with me through the silent vale of death, 

Be with me when I draw my latest breath, 

Leave me not nor desert me till I be 

In realms of everlasting bliss with thee ! 
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WHAT IS DEATH? 

** What father/' said my child, one day, " is death ?" 

Death comes, my child, when we must yield the breath 

Its maker gave our bodies to sustain, 

Till he thinks fit to claim his own again. 

That breath is his alone, not thine or mine, 

It is a loan we must repay in time. 

And as our use of it in time may be 

Shall be our state throughout eternity ; 

Death hath no power nor mission of his own, 

He is but sent to take the Spirit home. 

Such is deatii. 

" Did death my darling mother take from here V 
Ay, and I doubt not to a happier sphere ; 
Death, with his scythe, doth not cut down alone 
The profligate, the sick, and aged one. 
But those whose bosoms are most finely strung, 
The good, the sweet, the beautiful, the young ; 
Sad was our loss, but it is thine and mine 
To bear that loss with patience, not repine. 
In hopes that she hath found a blest abode, 
The bosom of her Saviour and her God. 

Yes ! it was death. 

" My father, when shall death take thee and me V 
That, my sweet child, I cannot tell to thee. 
Young Uiough thou art, and I mature in years, 
I may thy early grave bedew with tears ; 
Or else this night the messenger may come 
To take from thee thy father's spirit home ; 
The best that we can do is to prepare 
To meet our God, with diligence and care^ 
Trusting that those whose loss we now deplore 
We there shall find, and, finding, lose no more. 

Oft think of death I 
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TO MY ONLY CHILD, MY DAUGHTER JESSIE. 

Olf ATTAINING HER SEYBIITEENTH TEAR, OCTOBER 1846. 

Onoe agam, my lone bosom to cheer. 
Thou delight of my being, the mom 
Hath come round in the course of the year 
When thy parents rejoiced thou wert bom ; 
Thy mother, alas 1 may not number. 
With affection, the years of her child. 
Within the cold grave she doth slumber. 
Who was beautiful, gentle, and mild ! 

Her voice ne'er again shall awaken 
The slumbers of those whom she loved. 
The meadow is lone and forsaken. 
Where together at evening we roved ; 
But her path was the path of the just, 
She was sweet as an angel while here. 
And our griefs should give way to the trast 
That she moves in a happier sphere. 

I would not for qualities praise thee 
Which thy maker alone hath bestowed. 
Nor tell thee of aught that might raise thee 
In self-thought that was not for thy good ; 
But teach thee that it is thy duty, 
To entreat that thou wisdom mayst find. 
And that He, who hath given thee beauty. 
May with virtue embellish thy mind f 

Rejoice not too much in thy youth,, 
Nor confide in thy beauty of form. 
But apply to the fountain of troth. 
To supply thee with gems may adorn 
Thy brow with the richest of treasure. 
Which may serve thee in life's wintry day. 
When youth shall haye ceased to yield pleasure, 
And beauty have vanished away ! 
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I need not to say I desire Thee 

All the blessings this life can afford, 

And 1 piay of my God to inspire thee 

With delight in his life-giving word ; 

That whatever the troubles assail thee, 

In this valley of sorrow and care, 

Though thy friends and thy lovers all fail thee, 

Thou his aid and protection mayst share. 

Think not of thy father with sorrow. 
Nor at his long absence repine, 
Though to-day it is clouded, to-morrow 
The sun may all brilliantly shine I 
Though afar from the bosoms that love him^ . 
From the pleasures of friendship away. 
No sorrow nor danger need move him. 
When he feels that his God is his stay ! 

We yet may be happy together, 

And although the sweet flowers that are dead 

Can never revive, we may gather 

Some beautiful buds in liieir stead ; 

No other attachment shall sever 

My heart from its fondness for thee. 

And they who most love thee shall ever. 

Be those most regarded by me. 

And, wherever I pillow my head, 

My sweetest of thoughts shall be thine. 

As I dream of the days that are fled. 

When thy smiles and endeannents were mine ; 

If moderate fortune befall me. 

We shall yet be together again. 

If death — ^it can never appal me, 

To depart from & world of pain ! 
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THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 

The soldier hath wandered afar from the scene 

Of his country's renown and his own,' 
Where the tent and the ground have his lodging been, 

And the pleasures of love were unknown ; 
When each mom brought with it fresh peril and toil, 

Nor could any one tell before night, 
His comrades might not lay him under the soil 

He then trod in a warrior's might. 

He hath wandered afar in search of his home, 

Of his kinsmen, and all he once loved. 
And the maid with whom in his dreams he would roam, 

Though afar from her sweet smiles removed ; 
The thought of whose heavenly features and form 

And her bosom so guileless and pure, 
Made him bear unflinching the bitterest storm 

And the sorest privations endure. 

He hath been to the place was the home of his youth 

When he knew neither sorrow nor care. 
Where the tones of endearment spoke words of truth, 

But, alas ! he could only find there 
The cot of his childhood, deserted and lone. 

And the trees and the sweet smelling bed 
He carefully tended, all withered and gone, 

And all trace of his happiness fled. 

*' Ah, where are the friends of my childhood," he cried, 

*^ And my beautifril maid where is she. 
While I tended my flowers, who was still by my side. 

And was dearer than life unto me V* 
Alas ! a sad tale to that soldier was told 

How the plague by infection had come. 
And that those, whom he came from afar to behold. 

In the churchyard had found their last home. 
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The eyes were bedimmed of th6 warrior then, 

And the cheek fell all deadly pale, 
That had never yet blanched at the face of men, 

Nor when bullets were rattling like hail ; 
And he staggered as one who had wounded been. 

For he felt in that desolate hour, 
As he never had done in the hottest scene, 

When the battle around him did roar. 

And slowly and sadly he turned him away. 

And, though weary, once more sought the road, 
Of sorrow and bitterest anguish the prey 

Which in hope he that morning had trod. 
He hath now lain him down to slumber awhile, 

Though, alas ! he can never have peace, 
For he hath lost the maid, to enjoy whose sweet smile. 

He had thought from his wanderings to cease. 

He is but for awhile thus in slumber laid, 

For he soon will betake him again, 
Where he'll try to forget that beautiful maid. 

In the perils and toils of the plain ; 
When the life which he may not devote to his love 

He to glory may give with the brave. 
And the griefs the stem soldier's bosom could move 

May be hid in the warrior's grave ! 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 

Pilate to JesiiB.-^OHN xix. 38. 

Magna est veritai et pnevalebit — Ancient Apophthegs. 

Truth is the eternal, changeless mind, 
Which craft may hide, force cannot bind, 
And those who truly wish to find 

Must diligently seek ; 
Its seat is neither here nor there, 
It hath a temple everywhere. 
Where balms refresh the sultry air 

And on the mountain bleak. 
Where the rude savage hunts for food, 
As wnere famed Academe stood. 

Truth is the one, the great I am. 
Whether by night a shining flame, 
Or cloud by day — ^it is the same. 

Now as it was of old, 
Ready to show the wanderer's way. 
Too apt to yield to error's sway. 
And from the proper path to stray 

For love of fame or gold ; 
Fame, evanescent as his breath. 
And gold, prime minister of death ! 

In search of truth some credence strain 
And, with imaginations vain. 
To superstition give the rein 

To guile an easy prey ; 
While others, filled with envious pride, 
Or else their ignorance to hide. 
What they cannot perceive deride. 

Preferring night to day ; 
The world divided seems 'tween such 
As believe nothing or too much ! 
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Truth hath its station in the means, 
Taking its place between extremes, 
Approving not of all that seems 

Fair to the eye and ear ; 
What is most old may not be true, 
Nor yet the polished and the new, 
The fount whence Plato knowledge drew 

Is still as deep and clear, 
Though man may quaff of other streams. 
To Truth preferring idle dreams. 

Truth and Religion are the same, 
The difference is but in name. 
They are the ever-during flame 

Lit from the Great First Cause ; 
Kingdoms and crowns shall pass away 
Each in its turn hath had its day, 
Greece, Rome, and Carthage, where are they, 

Once gave the world laws ] 
Other dominions shall decay. 
But truth shall never pass away ! 

For teaching truth his fellows slew 
Socrates and the Divine Jew, 
And even yet to tell what's true 

Is not the road to Fame ; 
No — massacre your fellow men. 
Turn sweet abode to hideous den, 
Bum, ravage, and destroy, and then 

You'll get a glorious name ; 
The world as yet is in its youth. 
And hath had but a glimpse of truth ! 

But " truth is great and shall prevail," 
When error is a nursery tale. 
And man no more shall blindly hail 
The warrior as a God ; 
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Tnith, that m Heaven had its birtii 
When morning stars did sing for mirth. 
Shall have its sway o'er all the earth 
Which shall be an abode^ 
Where angels may delight to dwell. 
And man defy the powers of hell ! 



ODE TO LIBERTY. 

The nations yet shall all be free, 

The stainless flag of liberty 

Shall wave o*er every land and sea, 

And man shall stand upright, 
Nor longer crouch the abject slave 
Of each designing subtle knave. 
Who sets his foot on freedom's grave. 

Whose right lies in his might ; 
And freedom shall to man be given 
As largely as the light of Heaven. 

The nations yet shall all be free. 
And man no longer bend the knee 
To fellow man, but knowing he 

Is mortal like himself. 
And that they both shall stand before 
A Judge who doth the heart explore. 
And sets no value on man's store 

Of ill got power or pelf. 
He shall indignant claim his own. 
And drive each tyrant from his throne. 
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The nati(»is shall no longer bleed, 
Their crafty statesmen's kin to feed, -^ 
Nor smiling lands be plunged in need 

To prop a tottering throne, 
That doating heads a crown may wear, 
Changing the face of Nature fair, 
Tainting the sacred earth and air 

Which freedom's children own. 
With blood that tells a piteous tale, 
And many an orphan makes bewail. 

Man shall be free — the human mind 
Force and deceit no more shall bind, 
But it shall range all unconfined. 

Through earth, and sea, and air ; 
God did not give his precious light. 
For man to desecrate and slight, 
But darkness of the moral night 

To banish everywhere ; 
And he shall yet employ that mind, 
As reason tells us God designed. 

No more shall difference of creed, 
Dissension between brethren breed. 
Nor men the nice distinctions heed, 

Made flow the martyrs' blood ; 
What right, I pray, have you or I 
In matters of Eternity, 
To tell our neighbour that hu eye 

Must see to please owr mood ! 
None— each shall serve the God of heaven, 
As God to him his light hath given. 

No nation then need more pretend 
To be of liberty the friend, 
Whose boasted freedom it can blend 
With chains and slavery ; 
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Was it the great Creator's plan 
That man should filch his fellow-man^ 
Each sinew sell for what he can ? 

That it could never be ; 
The Negro's blood no more shall stain 
Man's history, for sordid gain. 

The nations yet shall all be free, 

O'er God's fair earth there shall not be 

One trace or stain of slavery, 

All shall be wiped away ; 
Oceans of blood indeed may flow, 
But who to battle would not go, 
To conquer freedom's mortal foe. 

Oh ! for the blissful day. 
When her fair flag shall fearless wave, 
And man shall be no more a slave ! 



ODE TO PEACE- 

Hail ! gentle peace, no gorgeous show 
Attends thy steps where thou dost go, 
And yet from thee such blessings flow 

As may not numbered be ; 
The waving field — the busy loom. 
The fruitful trees in vivid bloom, 
The happy and contented home. 

Attendant are on thee ; 
By thee protected, commerce sends 
Her fruits to earth's remotest ends. 

Too long hath man, through passion blind, 
On war and conquest bent his mind, 
By reason's dictates unconfined, 
With victims still unsated. 
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His blood like water making flow, 
Anxious alone to overthrow, 
And in destruction plunge the foe 

His own desires created ; 
Like the horse-leech, intent on gore, 
He wiped the stains and called for more t 

Where now is mighty conquering Rome t 
And where the idol nearer home ? 
They are like ancient Babylon, 

Fallen to rise no more -, 
Beneath the sods the millions sleep, 
For whom their despoiled wives did weep, 
And now the husbandman doth reap 

Where war its rage did pour ; 
What Moscow's horrors left to do. 
Was perfected at Waterloo ! 

Hail ! gentle peace, by thee inspired, 
The human mind no more is fired 
By lust of dominance — ^but tired 

Of war and war's alarms, 
Seeks in thy safe and flowery shade 
To throw the shuttle, wield the spade, 
Forgetful of the murderous blade. 

And warrior's burnished arms. 
Unto the ploughshare turning swords. 
And bitter taunts to gentle words. 

Long, Britain, mayst thou have to boast 
A happy people, and a coast 
Untrodden by invading host, 

Long freedom's fortress prove ; 
Long still may art and commerce reign, 
And homes content and honest gain 
Reward thy sons' industrious pain, 

Thy daughters merit love ; 
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May God his choicest gifts command, 
For Thee, my own my native land ! 

But should a despot try to fix 

His yoke on friendly freemens' necks. 

Or envious rival ply his tricks 

To touch thy power or fame ; 
Although to peace with all inclined, 
If others warlike thou dost find, 
Thou shalt the sword and buckler bind. 

And man thy ships again. 
Prepared upon the sea or shore. 
To do what thou hast done before I 

As oft a cloud will sudden break. 
While rolling thunders mountains shake, 
And all creation seems to quake, 

Ending in calm serene ; 
Thus, if fell discord shall once more 
Its phials on the nations pour, 
Once more to drench with human gore 

Fields that had smiling been; 
A fearful contest there may be, 
But all shall end, Sweet Peace in thee ! 
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CALM IS THE BREAST THAT KNOWS NO GUILE. 

Calm is the breast that knows no gnile, 
That seeketh not its ends by wile, 
Life is to it one constant smile 

Upon a cheerful face ; 
It envies not another's weal, 
Another's worth doth not conceal, 
But can for his misfortunes feel, 

In every time and place ; 
By day it no harsh feeling knows, 
The night it spends in sweet repose. 

Like to some tall and graceful tree. 
It grows apace in symmetry, 
And opens wide that it may be 

A covert for the weak — 
Thus doth the righteous man abound. 
In whom no selfish guile is found, 
In bliss he may dispense around 

To those who succour seek ; 
He over others kindly throws 
The mantle Heaven on him bestows. 

Oh I Thou who my upholder art. 

Above all else to me impart 

A glowing, kind, and generous heart 

To feel for others' woe ; 
Give me a spirit meek and mild. 
Peaceful and gentle as a child. 
By not one sordid thought defiled. 

Most ready to bestow ; 
That, when it flies from earthly things, 
It may have blessings on its wings I 



LYRICS. 
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AH SCOTIA I WHY DID I LEAVE THEE? 

Ah Scotia ! why did I leave thee, 

Thou land of my Mhers and mine, 
How oft, when afar, did it grieve me. 

To think of those mountains of thine ! 
To dream of thy thistle and heather, 

And the bonnie blue bell of the hill, 
That I've plucked, as I wandered, together 

With those in the grave who are still ! 

Since then I have journeyed in sorrow. 

And sought, but alas ! all in vain. 
Some spot where I haply might borrow 

Respite from oppression and pain ; 
Most woesome and dark is my story. 

Ah ! sorrow more cruel than death, 
When that, which should be for my glory, 

Is a NAME which I dare not to breathe ! 

Who would not be proud of the monntaiii, 

That sheltered a prince in his need, 
Who sated his thirst at the fountains, 

Nor knew where to pillow his head ? 
Of the huts, though their comforts were few, 

That sheltered his limbs from the cold. 
Of the hearts, that were loyal and true. 

Whom his foes could not purchase with gold ! 

Ah Scotia ! why did I leave thee, 

Thou land of the brave and the free. 
When others could wound and deceive me, 

I had love and protection in thee ; 
From thy mountains no longer a rover, 

No other desire can I have. 
Than that, when life's troubles are over. 

Thy heather may bloom o'er my grave ! 
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SHE OFT-TIMES SAID HER HEART WAS BKOKBX. 

Shb oft-times said her heart was broken, 

Alas ! they little knew, 
The words they thought but idly spoken 

Were all of them too true ; 
They deemed the sweet and ready smile 

Told of a peaceful breast, 
And little thought that, all the while, 

Her bosom knew no rest. 

Because the beauty had not vanished 

On which they loved to gaze, 
They hoped that she had banished 

The thought of other days ; 
But though the flower still bloomed in pride. 

The worm was at its core. 
And wounds its loveliness could hide 
. Yet vexed it all the more. 

They hoped, because she never uttered 

A word that told her pain, 
Except when, in her dreams, she muttered 

A once familiar name. 
That she had ceased at length to mourn 

The lover of her youth. 
Who now, alas ! could ne'erqretum. 

Nor pledge to her his truth. 

But neither time nor death could sever 

Her feelings from her love. 
Until her heart had ceased for ever 

With joy or grief to move ; 
That lover lies beneath the billow. 

Young, beautiful, and brave, 
And she reposes where a willow 

Is bending o'er her grave ! 
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COME TELL ME, SWEET JULIA, WHAT AILS THEE! 

Come tell me^ sweet Julia, what ails thee, 

Why glistens the tear in thine eye, 
What sorrow or danger assails thee, 

Thus makes thee to heave the sad sigh ? 
Why, when thy companions are roaming, 

Abandoned to grief dost thou stray. 
When we parted yestreen, in the gloaming, 

Thou wert mirthful and joyous as they. 

If envy in bitterness speaketh 

Of a being, so beauteous and good, 
Know thou that the canker still seeketh 

The loveliest buds for its food ; 
If some of the flowers thou hast nourished 

Have faded or even are dead. 
Bethink thee, although they have perished, 

That others will spring in their stead. 

If some bosom hath haply deceived thee. 

On which thou didst fondly rely, 
Be sure that the heart which could grieve thee 

Is unworthy a tear or a sigh ; 
Oh ! then, my sweet Julia, banish 

The grief it concerns me to see. 
Though flowrets and friends should all vanish, 

Thou shalt have a fond lover in me ! 
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SWEETEST, DEAREST MAID BELIEVE ME! 

SwBBTSST, dearest maid believe me, 
I shall never, never leave thee. 
On whose glowing generous breast 
Oft my aching head hath prest ; 
Who did not offer me a part^ 
But freely gave me all her heart, 
Whose gentle tones and kindly eye 
Have oft suppressed my rising si^ ; 
Sweetest, loveliest maid believe me. 
Never, never shall I leave thee ! 

By the bliss we first did jnove. 
When we gave our hearts to love. 
By each ardent word and token, 
Vows never, never to be broken ; 
By each look that from our eyes 
Told our love hx more than sighs. 
By each hope to mortals given, 
Love on earth and bliss in Heaven ; 
Never, maiden, shall I leave thee. 
E'er desert thee, or deceive thee ! 

When the harp hath lost its tone. 
Whose strings are swept for thee alone. 
While the sands of life shall run 
Ere its chequered web be spun I 
While the flickdring lamp doth bum. 
Ere its ashes seek the urn. 
Till I, with my latest breath, 
Bless thee in the hour of death ; 
Sweetest, dearest maid believe me, 
Never, never shall I leave thee ! 
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WEEP NOT FOR ME! 

Weep not for me ! for my son^ows shall soon 
Be at rest in the grave where my true love is sleeping, 
Birds shall sing there and the hawthorn shall bloom, 
While the willow we loved shall bend over ns weeping . 
Weep not for me 1 

Weep not for me 1 but remember the day, 

When our spirits were free as the bre^ on the 

mountain, 
When hope was young, and fancy would play, 
Like the waters thl^t spring from our own native 

fountain. 

Weep not for me I 

Weep not for me 1 when the goblet goes round. 
And those thou most lovest are gathered around thee, 
Forget not him who constant was found, 
And the more, in thy griefs, with his heartstrings 
bound thee. 

Weep not for me ! 

Weep not for me ! but revisit the glen, 
Where those who once loved thee are laying together, 
Shed no tears there, but throw over them, 
Leaves of the linden tree, and their own mountain 
heather. 

Weep not for me ! 
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WHEN FAR AWAY FROM THOSE WE LOVE. 

When far away from those we love, 

How sweet it is to hear 
The well remembered song that oft 

Hath drawn from us a tear ; 
And yet that song will oft-times move 

The absent heart with pain, 
When it awakes the thoughts of those 

We ne'er may see again ! 

'Tis sweet to look upon the sea 

When on a friendless shore. 
And we may hope its kindly waye 

Shall carry us once more 
To tender hearts and gladsome eyes. 

And homes of peace and love. 
Whose cherished memory from our hearts 

No distance could remove. 

But oh ! most weary is the fate 

Of exile doomed to roam 
In foreign climes, and distant lands 

Afar from love and home ; 
His breast if one bright beam of hope 

Should haply ever cheer, 
'Tis but the meteor's flash that soon 

In gloom must disappear ! 
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OH! THOU ART PAIR, SURPASSING FAIR! 

Oh ! thou art fair, surpassing fair, 
With thee the lily may not vie. 
Nor can the eastern gem compare, 
In dazzling brilliance with thine eye. 
Thy lips are of the coral's hue. 
Thy cheek outvies the blushing rose, 
When it awakes and drinks the dew. 
And o'er the vale its fragrance throws. 

But it is not that thou art fair. 
Nor that such hues thy cheeks adorn. 
As with the rose may well compare 
Nor is it yet thy comely form, 
Which causeth thee to seem to move 
Among thy maidens as a queen. 
That claims, by day, my ardent love, 
By night inspires my constant dream. 

Oh no ! it is thy heavenly smile. 
The tear with pity rife to start, 
The bosom without stain or guile, 
The open, generous, gentle heart, 
Have made me know there is on earth 
No hope nor pleasure left for me, 
Unless that hope owes thee its birth. 
Unless that joy be shared with thee I 
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SAY BUT THOU WILT BE TRUE TO ME. 

Sat but thoa wilt be true to me, 

And I shall not repine, 
Thougb others hold tiieir banquets in 

The halls might have been mine ; 
I shall not envy them the state 

Nor revels of that hall, 
For well I know, such love as thine 

Is better than them all. 

Had I like them been nurtured in 

A garden or a bower, 
I might have grown a stately plant, 

Or been a brilliant flower ; 
But I was doomed in life's low vale 

A lowly weed to be. 
Nor do I wish to leave the shades 

So long have sheltered me. 

Had I been reared among the great 

Or noble of the land, 
I had a mind, as well as form 

For love or for command ; 
But it hath been my humble lot 

To dwell among the poor. 
And I shall not forsake them now, 

But love them all the more ! 

I might have, like my warrior sires. 

Secured a deathless name 
In battle field, or touched my lute 

Unto some high bom dame ; 
But I shall bury vain regret. 

And all contented be 
In lowly cot, with humble lot. 

If thou art true to me ! 
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WHEN I WAS SAD THOU WERT MOST KIND. 

When I was sad thou wert most kind, 

And oft dispelled my rising sigh, 
And sorrows, that oppressed my mind, 

Were all forgot when thou wert nig^ ; 
When grief denied me rest, thy smile 

Revived my hopes when morning came. 
And, after days of anxious toil. 

At e'en I found thee still the same. 

I cannot give my heart to thee. 

More than already I have given. 
Nor is there now aught left for me. 

Save thy fond love, and trust in heaven ; 
That love is now the latest flower, 

As it hath long the loveliest been. 
Now left for me within a bower. 

Where many a sweet bud hath been seen. 

Oh yes ! thou wert both kind and true. 

When clouds obscured my summer's day. 
When friends were scarce, and eyes were few, 

Whose glance might charm one care away ; 
When I was sad thou lovedst me, 

Though I had neither friend nor home. 
And I shall be most true to thee. 

When thy cold wintry day doth come ! 
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SOME TAKE DELIGHT IN BRILLIANT GEMS. 

Some take delight in brilliant gems, 

And pearls rich and rare, 
And some, in charming buds and flowers/ 

That scent the enamoured air ; 
The bloom on youth and beauty's cheek 

Is that I hold most dear, 
The gem I love the most to see, 

Is woman's pitying tear I 

Some love to look admiringly 

Upon the setting sun. 
And some delight to view him when 

His journey is begun ; 
Some love to look upon the sea, 

And some upon the skies. 
But I delight to draw my light 

From lovely woman's eyes I 

Some love to quaff the crystal stream, 

And some the ruby wine, 
Some at the fountain are inspired, 

And others by the vine ; 
The honey that the bee doth make, 

The fly delighted sips, 
But what I like the best to drink, 

Are sighs from ruby lips 1 
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FAREWELL ! BUT THOUGH 'TIS HARD TO PART. 

Farewell ! bnt though 'tis hard to part, 

We have bright hope in store, 
That when we two shall meet again, 

We meet to part no more ! 
The seas may wander from the beds 

Where they were wont to be, 
But this fond heart shall never dream 

Of wandering from thee ! 

I love thee not for beauty, which 

To see is to admire, 
Nor yet for comeliness might well 

A monarch's love inspire ; 
I like thee not for thy bright eye, 

Nor for thy bosom fair, 
But for the pure unsullied heart. 

And tear of pity there. 

When other hearts were cold, I had 

A generous sigh from thee^ 
When other eyes averted were, 

Thine sweetly beamed on me ; 
And no more pure and ardent prayer 

Shall be addressed to Heaven, 
Than shall each night for thee be breathed. 

For thee each mom be given. 

Once more, and that but for a time 

Our lips must say, farewell. 
For when we two shall meet again, 

We shall together dwell ; 
Nor e'er again pronounce that word. 

Nor leave each other's sight, 
Till death shall come to take us both 

To regions of delight ! 
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OH ! TELL ME NOT THE LINKS OP LOVE. 

Oh ! tell me not the links of love 

Are made of fading flowers, 
And only strung to wile away 

What might be tedious hours ; 
However apt to fade the chains 

Of others' love may be, 
I've tried to weave a wreath that may 

Unfading be for thee 1 

I have not chosen buds alone 

Were beautiful and young, 
But have with such bright evergreens, 

And during myrtle strung ; 
And, if decay should haply touch 

A blossom in that wreath. 
But kiss it and it will revive 

Beneath thy balmy breath. 

Or if a link should haply break 

One glance from thy bright eye, 
Will bid the fibres twine again. 

And bind the broken tie ; 
The loveliest flower on earth that grows 

Is not more sweet than thee, 
Nor is the circling sun more true 

Than I to thee shall be ! 
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BELIEVE THEM NOT WHO TELL THEE, SWEET. 

Believe them not who tell thee, sweet, 

That he, who once hath loved, 
Can never love again, nor he 

By sweet endearment moved ; 
They might as well persuade thee that 

The bee which, in some bower, 
Hath found a generous cup, will ne'er 

Again attack the flower. 

Oh no ! the bee will still return, 

And though that flower be dead. 
Will pay its court to those who have 

Arisen in its stead ; 
No flower was ever yet so sweet. 

Nor woman's eye so bright. 
But others came, when they were gone, 

As pregnant with delight. 

I've strung my harp and touched my lute 

To many a lovely dame. 
And though they all are dead for me, 

I yet shall do the same ; 
But not to many, if thou wilt 

Be kind and true to me, 
To thee alone my harp I'll string. 

And touch my lute to thee ! 
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PLAY ME THAT GENTLE AIR AGAIN. 

Play me that gentle air again, 

It hath a soothing vein, 
And I do like it better far 

Than many a loftier strain ; 
The one may to the polished ear,. 

The tone it loves impart, 
The other twines itself around 

The tendrils of the heart. 

I love the unpretending bud, 

Which loftier ones despise, 
Far better than the gorgeous flower 

That pleases other eyes ; 
1 love the lowly humble heart, 

Though sorrow rankle there. 
Far better than the jewelled breast 

That never knew a care. 

I love the glance that tells the loss 

Of ties most sweet and dear. 
Far better than the brighter eye, 

That seldom sheds a tear ; 
Play me that gentle air once more, 

It hath a soothing vein. 
For haply I may never hear 

Such pleasant tones again ! 
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SLEEP THOU MY LOVE AND I SHALL WATCH. 

Sleep thou my love and I shall watch 

Beside thy fragrant bed, 
And make of down and sweetest flowers, 

A pillow for thy head ; 
No sound shall break thy soft repose, 

Thy glossy tresses fret, 
Except the southern breeze that comes 

To kiss the violet I 

If I should touch my tuneful lute. 

Be sure it will not tell. 
What may disturb the dreams of one 

It knows I love so well ; 
But rather breathe the airs may soothe 

Her gently slumbering breast. 
The melodies she loves to list. 

The lays she likes the best. 

Blow, gently blow, thou southern breeze. 

And if thou kiss her cheek. 
Or steal the fragrance from her lips. 

Some other region seek. 
Where to some roseate bower thou mayst 

Impart a balm so sweet, 
Where other breezes love to play. 

And faithful lovers meet. 
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OH I THAT THOU WERT SOME BRILLIANT STAR. 

Oh ! that thon wert some brilliant star, 

And I thy satellite, 
That I with thee might roam afar 

Throughout the realms of light ; 
With nought of sense to interfere 

Between thy light and me, 
But thou, as my peculiar sphere. 

And fount of radiance be. 

Oh ! that I were some stately tree, 

And thou a tender vine, 
That I might prop and shelter thee. 

And thou thy tendrils twine. 
Around the breast and arms that might 

Support thy fragile form. 
Protect thee from the noxious blight, 

And from the ruthless storm. 

Oh ! that we were congenial streams, 

Conmiingling in one bed, 
Placid as when an infant dreams, 

And tranquil as the dead ; 
Where no rude breath should stir its breast. 

Nor raise one angry wave, 
But all be hushed in quiet rest, 

And tranquil as the grave ! 



STAY YET AWHILE MY CHARMING MAID. 

Stay yet awhile my charming maid, 

Oh I stay thou yet awhile, 
There's heavenly music in thy voice, 

There's magic in thy smile ; 
Not brightest rose, nor flower that grows 

On bush, or brake, or tree, 
Though sweet and fair may once compare 

Maid of my soul ! with thee. 

Stay yet awhile until the shades 

Proclaim the close of day, 
That, when thou goest, thou mayest take 

With thee its parting ray ; 
'Tis meet, my love, the day and thou 

Together idiould depart. 
Thou art the sunshine of my life, 

Sole darling of my heart. 

Smile yet again, the moon ere long 

Will shed her silvery light. 
And gentle airs alone will break 

The stillness of the night ; 
We then unheard may breathe our vows, 

And all unseen may stray, 
In soft delight, we'll spend the night 

Till comes the dawn of day ! 
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WHAT AIR, MY SWEET MAID, SHALL I SING THEE? 

What air, my sweet maid, shall I sing thee, 

Art thou joyous or thonghtfol to-day, 

Or tell me what flowers I shall bring thee, 

Thy joy or thy grief to pourtray 1 

Shall I chaunt tiiee a lay of such measure 

As may cheer thee if thou shalt be sad. 

Or such, as to heighten our pleasure. 

We have sung when our bosoms were glad ! 

For, whether in joy or in sorrow, 
Thou art still as delightful to me, 
And fain from my muse would I borrow 
What may haply give pleasure to thee ; 
If in grief, 1 shall fondly caress thee, 
And entreat that thy cares may be mine, 
If in joy, to a bosom 111 press thee, 
Whose fondest endearments are thine. 



OH! THINK NOT I CAN FEBL DELIGHT. 

Oh ! think not I can feel delight, 

Amid the mirthful throng, 
However high their mirth may be. 

However sweet their song ; 
To me afar from home they but 

Contrasted memory bring 
Of my sweet native meads, where I 

Ck>ntentedly did sing ; 
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Nor ween the day should ever come, 

Should ever fall on me^ 
When I should leave that home for scenes 

Of heartless revelry. 

Sing not for me those foreign airs, 

Melodious though they be, 
Give me again the notes I heard 

Beneath the hawthorn tree, 
Where in my childhood I have sat 

And sported with its toys, 
And, in my youth, while yet I thought 

Life was a stream of joys ; 
Or if I must have melody. 

Give me the murmuring stream. 
Whose voice oft hushed me to repose, 

And many a pleasant dream. 

Bid me not wear upon my breast 

Your ruby or your gem. 
The flowers that in the forest grow 

I far prefer to them ; 
And bid me not to braid my hair, 

With pearls of the sea. 
The simple lily of the vide 

Is more becoming me. 
Let those have gems and diamonds bright, 

Who love such garish things. 
My breast shall nothing wear except 

What simple nature brings. 
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AND IS MY FATHERS COTTAGE STILL. 

And is my father^s cottage still. 

Where it did stand of yore, 
And doth the ivy creep around 

Its well remembered door ? 
Throngh many a marble hall IVe passed 

Since I have entered there, 
Bnt never with a breast like then. 

So calm and free from care. 

And, tell me, is our school-house left, 

The play-ground and the wood. 
Whose shade hath oft-times sheltered me, 

When in a truant mood ; 
Since then I've sought in balmier bowers, 

To hide from storm and heat. 
But never elsewhere have I found 

A solitude so sweet. 

Things may remain that can endure 

The ravages of time, 
But where are they whose glance of love 

And kindly tones were mine ? 
Their eyes no more for me shall glance. 

Their kindly bosoms beat. 
Nor shall my ears delighted list 

The tones love made so sweet. 

The hand, they offered as a pledge. 

Was rough indeed with toil. 
Their language simple, for they were 

Mere children of the soil ; 
But, if the hand was rough, the heart 

Was tender and sincere. 
And what they said came from the heart 

And oft-times forced a tear ! 
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AH1 WHY PROM MY FLOCKS WOULD THEY TAKE 
ME? 

Ah ! why from my flocks wonld they take me, 
From those mountains and Flora away, 
No change of condition can make me 
More contented than I am to-day ; 
With the mates of my infancy near me, 
And the maid whom my bosom loves best, 
By day I have friendship to cheer me, 
At e'en with my Flora am blest. 

In raiment more soft they may dress me. 
Make me tenant of hall and of bower, 
The wealthy and proud may caress me, 
And the lovely their blandishments shower ; 
I shall stiU like the garb that was comely. 
And in which I was so much beloved, 
I shall honour the cottage, though homely, 
Where such tender endearment I proved. 

The friendship of wealth and of beauty. 
Though their smiles were creations of truth. 
Could not make me to swerve from the duty 
That I owe to the friends of my youth ; 
Who provided the fatherless stranger, 
And could love me the more I was lone. 
Who my infancy shielded from danger. 
And looked on me in youth as their own. 

The brightest of charms shall not move me, 
Nor cause me forget the sweet maid, 
Who so dearly, sincerely could love me 
While I dwelt under poverty's shade ; 
Ah ! why from my flocks would they take me. 
From those mountains and Flora away. 
No change of condition can make me. 
More contented than I am to-day ! 
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OH ! TKLL ME, IF THOU CANST, WHEREWITH. 

Oh I tell me, if thou canst, wherewith 

I shall my loTe compare, 
She's sweeter than the opening rose. 

Than lily still more fair ; 
The rarest pearl with her teeth 

May not in whiteness Tie, 
The coral with her mby lip. 

The diamond with her eye ! 

I love to see her in the mom. 

For then her cheering smile 
Imparts new yigonr to my frame, 

And doth each care beguile ; 
Her breath is sweet as is the breeie 

That travels o'er the sea 
From balmy regions, and her voice 

Hath heavenly t(«es for me. 

I love to gaze npon her when 

The sun is at his height, 
And each most lovely plant and flower 

Seems radiant with delight ; 
For Nature's face is then, like hers. 

Clothed in the rich attire. 
Where innocence and beanty blend 

With love and soft desire. 

I love to see her when the honr 

Of parting day is come. 
And each fond bird, on joyons wing, 

Hies to his leafy home ; 
For I have such a home of love 

As wealth cannot bestow, 
When tired I lay my head upon 

A bosom white as snow ! 
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IT IS NOT THE FLOWER OP THE LOVELIEST HUE. 

It is not the flower of tlie lovliest hue 

That exhales the most balmy perfume, 
It is not the face that's the fairest to view 

That the fires of true friendship ilhime. 
Oh no ! we oft find the most sweet smelling flower, 

Amongst those we are apt to despise, 
And the friends the most tme, in adversity's hour, 

We the least in prosperity prize. 

Too oft on a day, ushered in by a mom. 

All resplendent with beanty and light, 
The trees of the forest asunder are torn, 

And the earth reels as if with afright ; 
While a mom, all enveloped in mist as a shroud^ 

Heralds oft-times a glorious day, 
When the sun with his ardour disperses the cloud, 

That awhile intercepted his ray. 

The morning of life may be clouded by care. 

Yet its evening be calm and serene. 
And the beams of contentment be radiant where 

The dark shadows of sorrow had been ; 
And thus, like the sun, doth tme friendship appear, 

In adversity constant the more. 
To chase every sorrow, to dry every tear. 

And the blossoms of hope to restore 1 
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OH ! TELL ME THOU WILT NEVER LEAVE ME. 

Oh ! tell me thon wilt never leave me, 
Ne'er desert or ever grieve me, 
Well thou knowest I was true 
To thee when others could deceive thee ; 
I loved thee not in hope of wealth. 
Nor for the name that gilds thy story. 
Oh no ! I loved thee for thyself, 
And not for pelf or worldly glory. 

Oh I tell me thou wilt never leave me, &c. 

I loved thee in thy hour of sorrow. 
And sought for thee where I might borrow 
A balm to heal thy wounded breast. 
And hope to cheer each coming morrow. 
I strove to hide the starting tear 
Lest it might cause thy bosom sadness, 
Whatever I felt, when thou wert near 
My face still wore a show of gladness. 

Oh ! tell me thou vnlt never leave me, &v. 

It was not when thy mirth was highest. 
But when in solitude thou sighedst, 
When every hope seemed doomed to fade. 
That I to thee was still the nighest. 
I left to other hearts to share 
The joys that might awhile surround thee, 
'Twas mine to chase each anxious care. 
When sorrrows rankling chains had bound thee. 
Oh I tell me thou wilt never leave me, &c. 
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GO I BRING ME THE VIOL SHE GAVE ME. 

Go ! bring me the viol she gave me, 

It once had a delicate tone, 
And oft-times its breathings did save me 

From pining when I was alone ; 
'Tis strange how a shell that's so slender, 

Its strings ronnd the heart can entwine, 
And awaken emotions so tender. 

As to conquer such passion as mine. 

But such is the empire of sorrow, 

When she seizes and bruises the heart, 
That we seek her opponent to borrow 

Some balm that may healing impart ; 
And where may I sooner for pleasure 

Resort than to tones that she loved, 
The gentle and sweet flowing measure. 

She so oft with her smile had approved. 

It may be the strings of that viol. 

Like the others, are worse for the wear. 
The one hath had sorrow and trial. 

And the other too little of care ; 
But nathless, my page, go and bring me 

What will cheer me far better than wine, 
The music my Laura would sing me. 

When she saw me to sadness incline ! 
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1 STOOD WITHIN THE LIGHTED HALL. 

I STOOD within tke lighted hall, 

And viewed the happy throng, 
Commingling in the joyous dance, 

Or listening to the song ; 
Bnt neither mirth, nor dance, nor song, 

Nor softest melody 
Conld wean my bosom from regret. 

Nor bring delight to me. 

One voice was there, whose soothing tone, 

One eye*— whose gentle rays 
Might once have charmed me, bnt they now 

Reminded me of days. 
When, near to sach a form of grace, 

I might have dreamt of love. 
Ere yet the sorrows tondied my heart. 

With which in vain I strove. 

I stood thereafter in that hall. 

In silence and alone. 
And soon forgot each other face. 

And each melodious tone ; 
But the remembrance of that voice. 

And look shall ne'er depart. 
Till life hath ceased to yield one charm. 

Or grief— to wound my heart ! 
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YE SCENES OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

Ye scenes of my childhood, how joyless to-day 
Seem your woods and your heather-clad moontains to me. 
Where 1 used with my infant companions to pky, 
To roam through the meadow, and sport on the lea ; 
Yoijr skies are as bright, and your mountains abound, 
As they did in those days, with the heather and bell, 
And still do your woods with sweet warblers abound, 
And the daisies still gladden your meadow and dell ! 

But where are the voices were welcomer still 
Than the lark's matin note and the nightingale's song, 
And where are the eyes that affection would fill. 
As in sadness they gazed on the fatherless young ? 
And where is the home of my childhood and youth, 
Replete unto me with endearment and love 1 
Where nothing was uttered but accents of truth, 
Nor a word that my bosom with sorrow could move. 

Ah ! why did the heart-broken wanderer come here 
When he knew that for him there could never again 
Be song in the woodlands to ravish his ear. 
Nor the sweets of affection to banish his pain 1 
Far better to seek in the land of the stranger, 
What his own could not offer — a home and repose. 
Or else, in the tumult of glory and danger, 
The death that for ever would quiet his woes ! 
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FORGET THEE! CAN I E'ER FORGET? 

Forget thee ! can I e'er forget 

The meadow and the grove, 
Where, in the silent shades, we met 

Aiid gave the hours to love ; 
While none but gentle breezes played 

Around our sacred bowers, 
While yet each stalk concealed the thorns. 

That lurked beneath the flowers ! 

Forget thee ! can I e'er forget 

The fond impassioned vow. 
Or cease the distance to regret. 

That separates us now ; 
Can I forget the smiling mom 

That linked each throbbing heart, 
The evening bells that chimed too soon, 

And told us we must part ! 

Forget thee ! can I e'er forget 

When, by the world forsook, 
Hope too had fled, had I not met 

Thy constant kindly look ; 
And till the heart shall cease to beat, 

Thou badest not repine, 
Its sweetest thoughts shall be of thee, 

Its dearest wishes thine ! 
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IT IS NOT THE LOSS OF ESTATE THAT I MOURN. 

It is not the loss of estate that I mourn, 

And I sigh not for wealth nor degree, 
But I grieve for the days that can never return, 

And the friendships were sacred to me ; 
These days and those friends have all glided away, 

Like the river that hies to the main. 
And have left me alone unregarded to stray. 

And to cope with oppression and pain. 

I lament not the loss of the lights of the hall, 

Nor the sound of the harp and the lute. 
But I pine for the hearts that were dearer than all. 

And the tongues tliat for ever are mute ; 
It is not of exile from sweet scented bowers. 

Nor from balmy retreats I complain. 
But from bosoms for whom I gathered their flowers 

Whom such flowrets may ne'er deck again. 

It is not the absence of friends I regret. 

Nor of music, of dance, or of song. 
But looks of affection I cannot forget. 

That alone lent a charm to the throng ; 
I mourn not the summer of life hath become 

Like the yellow-leaved autumn to me. 
But that I am left unregarded to roam. 

Who protected and sheltered should be ! 
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OH ! TELL. ME WHERE TO MEET THEE, LOVE. 

Oh ! tell me where to meet thee, Love, 

Oh ! tell me where and when, 
Beneath the ancient yew tree's shade, 

Or in the silent glen ; 
Shall it be when the mddy mom 

Comes smiling in the east, 
Or when the setting sun declines 

Within the ocean's breast. 

Or shall I meet thee, when the moon 

Sends forth her silvery rays, 
And all is still, excepting where 

The distant watch-dog hays ; 
When in the heavens the lamps are hung 

Of everlasting light, 
And drowsy nature droops her head. 

Before the throne of night. 

We*ll revel then in bliss, which none 

But speechless orbs shall see, 
I'll vow to thee undying love, 

Thou'lt swear the same to me ; 
Well prove the raptures and delight, 

True lovers only know. 
And feel ourselves, awhile at least. 

Beyond the reach of woe ! 
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I KNOW THOU WILT FORGET ME. 

I KNOW thou wilt forget me, 

Each sonnet and each flower, 
The flowers I culled— the lays 1 wove, 

To wile thy lonesome hour ; 
But flowers shall cease to hlow, Love, 

And melody to he, 
Ere this lone heart shall cease to think 

And fondly dream of thee. 

1 know thou wilt forget me. 

And the times we were together. 
And thoughts of me from thee will fade, 

As leaves in autumn weather ; 
But spring shall oft return. Love, 

And summer pass away. 
Ere all I fondly dreamt of thee. 

Shall know the least decay. 

I know thou wilt forget me. 

Amid the joyous throng. 
Forget the flowers 1 cnlled thee. 

And each once favourite song ; 
But whereso'er I roam, Love, 

'Mong whomsoever I be, 
I never shall forget the maid. 

Smiled sweetly once on me ! 
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A WILD ROSE TREE HAD FLOURISHED APACE. 

A WILD rose tree had flourished apace, 

*Neath the shade of an ancient oak, 
" Oh ! take me not from my native place," 

It was thus that the rose tree spoke. 
For they wished to transplant the wild rose tree 

To their balmy and sunny bowers, 
With cultured roses and lilies to be. 

And their delicate summer flowers. 

" Oh I take me not from my native ground. 

And the shade of the old oak tree, 
Where I have, since a seedling, subsistence found. 

And that kindly hath sheltered me ; 
When the summer heat would have scorched my frame. 

Its shadow was over me cast. 
And when reckless winds with the winter came, 

It stood between me and the blast. 

" I have grown up alone and have no desire, 

To go from my covert away, 
Contented with little, I do not aspire 

To live with the brilliant and gay ; 
The wood-lark's lay and the nightingale's song 

Are enjoyments sufficient for me, 
And I wish to die, where I've lived all along, 

'Neath the shade of the old oak tree ! " 
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I DESIRE NOT TO LIE WITH THE PROUD OR THE 
GREAT. 

I DESIRE not to lie with the -proud and the great, 
Whom I had not in lifetime as friend or as mate, 
For I would not when dead in a sepulchre be 
With those who in life smiled not once upon me ; 
Nor would I be laid in some lone valley where 
. Sweet flowers decked the earth, and sweet birds 

stirred the air, 
On this wide earth for me there blossomed few flowers. 
And few were the strains that beguiled my lone hours. 

I would have for my grave-yard some desolate beach, 
Where no verdure is seen, and the wild-birds screech, 
Where the roar of the tempest, and dash of the wave. 
Should alone be the music was heard near my grave ! 
For the ocean alone in its turmoil and strife, 
May resemble the storms that have chequered my life. 
And the homeless wild-bird may best soar o'er my head, 
Who had oft the cold ground for my pillow and bed. 

My fathers are laid in a far distant strand, 

Far away from their own, their beloved native land, 

Th^ found among strangers a sheltering home. 

But I have been left all unsheltered to roam ; 

They sat in their pride in the palace and hall, 

And their clansmen at pleasure around them could call, 

They had brave hearts that loved them, strong arms to 

defend. 
But I have been left without lover or friend I 
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THE CONCLUSION. 

Thus, in rude numbers did the Pilgrim try 
To wile his hours of weary solitude. 
Now giving vent to the regretful sigh, 
And now indulging in a lighter mood ; 
How different his state from when he stood. 
Not all alone, neglected, and unsought, 
But when he mingled with the wise and good. 
Was happy in his love, and little thought 
Fate had for him in store such strange vicissitude ! 

Ah me ! but it is pitiful to think 
How minds once firm by grief are overthrown. 
How those who once knew joy are doomed to drink 
Of sorrow's cup, and drink it all alone ; 
No wonder reason doth desert her throne. 
When she doth find a dire intruder there, 
Its fertile soil with rankest weeds o'ergrown. 
Where flowers embalmed and birds provoked the air. 
All fragrance, beauty, verdure, and soft music gone. 

Nathless the Pilgrim was not all without 
A faithful comforter and steadfast friend. 
To cheer him in the darkest hour of doubt. 
And outward griefs with inward joys to blend ; 
He trusted in his God, and He did send 
Prospect to him of more propitious days. 
When, reader, by his grace, he doth intend 
To touch his harp to less desponding lays. 
If approbation thou wilt generously lend ! 
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